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Only the,ideal is truly real. The things that are 
unseen are eternal because they are the verities. 
Mathematical science is accounted the ideally exact 
science because it deals with numerically measurable 
quantities. And yet no mathematician ever saw the 
absolute straight line, or circle, or ellipse, about which | 
he reasons, and on which he foundsso many formulas | 
and establishes so many rules for, practice in the life | 
that is seen and is temporal. The right line and the | 
circle are unseen and eternal. The efforts to make | 
them visible to mortal eyes are abortive antl perish- 


able. The eternal verities are not apprehended by | 


the eye of sense. We walk by faith, and not by sight. 


How is a person recognized? That depends upon 
who recognizes him. One knows another best by his 
face, another by his voice, a third by his footstep, a 


fourth by his spirit and methuds. A hank president’ 


recently declined to identify a stranger, on the ground 
that he had never met him face to face. But remem- 
bering that he had often seen the back of the man’s 
head, the president requested him toturn his face away, 
whereupon the bearer of the check was identified, and 
received his money. This applicant at the bank had 
probably never thought that the back of his head 
could be worth more to him, in a financial trans- 


action, than his fa*e or his demeanor. There is no 
point at which a man can be sure of being unscruti- 
nized and unknown. 


All of us are making impressions on young minds 
about us, which are to abide permanently in those 
minds, And the impressions we make are liable to 
be very different from those which we would be glad 
to have remembered in connection with us. “My 
earliest recoliections are of his scolding our Sunday- 
school,” said @ good woman, as she told of a man who 
was superintendent in the Sunday-school she attended 
a score and a half years ago. That superintendent 
probably had little thought that his scolding was to 
be the principal feature in his Sunday-school work in 
the future memory of the young scholars before him. 
How will it be in our case? What memory of us 
will stand out freshest, long years hence, in the minds 
of those we are impressing by our words and ways 
to-day ? 





A man who has so much to do that he will work 
nights and Sundays, as well as week-days, is not 
likely to do as much in the long run as the man who 
rests at God's appointed times, in order to fit himself 
for effective work between these times. Many a busy 


> | man breaks down a great deal earlier than he needs 


to, because he insists on working when rest is his first 
duty. And many a man who observes God’s law of 





the night and the Sabbath, written in man’s very na- 
_ ture, accomplishes far more in a series of years than 
'he could have wrought with any violation of that 
law. Mr. Gladstofie, speaking, not long ago, of his 
own experiences in busy life, said of the high privilege 
of “Sunday rest:” “Personally, I have always en- 
deavored, so far as circumstances have allowed, to 
avail myself of this privilege ; and now that I have 
arrived near the goal of a laborious public career of 
close on fifty-seven years, I attribute in great part to 
| this practice the prolonging of my life, and the preser- 
vation of my ‘faculties.” A true man can do more 
in six days than he can in seven, week by week; as 
he can do more in sixteen hours than in twenty-four, 
day by day, for a lifetime. 


There is a sense in which imaginary trials’ and 
obstacles are harder to dissipate than real or material 
| difficulties. It is on our mental impressions that all our 
| rational actions are based, whether that impression be 
true or false. A real mountain can be cut away or 
‘tunneled. The engineer’s business is to remove the 
mountain as a barrier; and, when that is done, the fact 
is apparent to every traveler to whose progress it has 
been an obstacle. But imaginary mountains are not 
so easily removed. The pick and shovel of ideal 
demonstration, or argument, may succeed in their 
work to-day, only to find the mountain restored to 
its old position to-morrow. We deride such imagi- 
nary difficulties in children, instead of undertaking 
to engineer them out of mind. Yet we permit imagi- 
nary troubles to adults, saying, “It is just a notion 
he has,” and then expect it to be of no permanent 
importance. But such imaginings are in effect more 
real than realities, and must be regarded as a reality 
to him who is possessed by them. In the tale of a 
French writer, an old man who in early life was 
frightened says that he is afraid of the night, and 











continues: “I admit I should never have confessed 
this before arriving at my present age. When aman 
is eighty-two years old, it is permitted him to be 
afraid of imaginary dangers. And in the face of 
real ones I have never recoiled.” This state of things 
is as true of childhood and of middle age as of old age, 
It is easier to face real dangers than dangers that are, 
or may be, only imaginary. And the reason is that 
the unseen face of an unseen danger cannot be faced 
—because it is not there. In a true sense the imagi- 
nary trouble is real, and must be respected as a reality, 





THE ‘NATURALNESS OF FAITH, 


The word “faith” is used in so many different 
shades of meaning that it is always desirable to indi- 
cate, in speaking of it; the particular significance 
which is intended to be conveyed. For the present 
purpose, let it be defined as meaning confidence in 
realities which lie beyond the sphere of knowledge 
and proof. It is in this sense that faith is defined in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews as “the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
In a similar meaning Tennyson speaks of faith when 
he says: 

“We have but faith; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 

It is an act of faith by which we believe in the 
existence of facts and truths which we cannot verify 
by observation or demonstrate by reasoning. We 
believe in these truths upon other grounds than those 
of experience and argument. 

Such confidence, however, is not without grounds 
or reasons. Truths which are thus believed in are 
not necessarily without evidence, although it is of a 
different kind from that which authenticates the ordi- 
nary facts of life. This evidence—or, at least, an 
important part of it—lies in the correspondence of 
the facts believed in to the needs ard demands of 
human nature, by which the mind is assured of their 
reality. 

Now, since religion involves the recognition and 
assured belief of facts and truths which are chiefly of 
the nature described, it is, in a pre-eminent degree, 
the province of faith. In all religious thought and 
life, men exercise faith in many things which they 
have never seen, and whose existence they could not 
prove to the satisfaction of a skeptical mind, or of a 
mind without interest or concern for religious truth. 
There thust be some strong tendency in human nature 
to such beliefs, and the persistence and ‘satisfaction 
with which they are cherished must be facts of deep 
significance. 

There is something in human nature which leads 
it to reach out beyond the bounds of the visible, and 
to people unseen realms with realities which, to the 
eye of faith, are as certain as are the forms which the 
senses discern. “All men are born with faith,” said 
a famous philosopher,—meaning that the exercise of 
faith is natural to man. It is this tendency to faith, 
this instinctive belief in the invisible world, which 
has always given, and must always give, religion a 
basis in human nature. Christianity is, indeed, 
religion of objective fact and revelation; but even 
revelation, in order to accomplish its end, must find 
in man the condition of its appropriation ; it must 
meet and satisfy native wants; the certainties which 

































































































































it discloses must be such as man has, from impulses 
within himself, desired and sought to know. As the 
outer world could never reveal itself to us except by 
a forth-putting of our perceptive powers which is con- 
current with the presentation of the realities of the | o 
‘universe to us; so God and the spiritual world would 
never become assured redlities did not our natures 
yearn and seek for them, and, as it were, go forth to 
meet the manifestations of the spiritual world which 
God is ever making to our spirits. 

If there were no capacity for faith in man, no deep 
and ineradicable tendency to belief in spiritual things, 
there could be no religion ; or, at most, religion would 
be a mere matter of opinion, without the power of 
living conviction and confident hope. The counter- 
part of the truth that God has revealed himself to 
man is that man has always been feeling after God 
if haply he might find him. Religion could not be 
made for man if man were not also made for religion. 
The deepest things in human nature are expressed in 
the great words of Augustine: “O God,-thou hast 
made us for thyself, and our hearts are restless till 
they rest in thee.” And before Augustine, Tertullian 
made appeal to “ the human soul, naturally Christian.” 

‘The very nature and alleged grounds of religious 
faith exposes it to suspicion, and even ridicule, from 
a certain class of persons. Those in whom all affinity 
for spiritual truth is lost, those who have no sense of 
sin or longings for divine light and love, easily mock 
at faith, and contemptuously cali for its credentials. 
The proofs to which it points, drawn from the moral 
constitution of man, the adaptedness of religion to his 
wants, and the like, they pronounce meaningless and 
absurd. The very presupposition of all evidence for 
the truth of religion, the spiritual nature of man, 
which links him to a spiritual and eternal world, 
they either deny or ignore. It is not strange that 
men with weak or perverted susceptibilities for re- 
ligious truth should doubt and deny it. It is as much 
to be expected as that one who has no perception of 
musical harmony should protest that the grandest 
chorals and oratorios were nothing to him, or as that 
the color-blind should look without interest or pleasure 
at the colors of the spectrum. 

It is just as impossible for some men, with their 
education, character, and order of mind, not to be 
skeptical about all religious truth, as it is for others 
to be so. This incapacity for belief can be removed 
only by a change in that temper of mind and spirit 
which produced it. 

The very nature of religious faith also exposes it 
to peculiar exaggerations and perversions. It deals 
with truths which transcend exact description. Its 
sphere is one of mystery, for everything spiritual is 
mysterious. Faith cannot formulate its propositions 
as the mathematician does his axioms, nor draw out 
its inferences by a purély logical process, as the theo- 
reros of Euclid are developed one from another. The 
very nature of religious truth renders it more in- 
definite. It naturally results from this that two 
opposite errors are committed,—-that of supposing 
that religious truths may be reduced to precise and 
formally exact definitions, and embodied in creeds 
and theologies in a fixed and complete system; and 
that of resolving them into a nebulous haze, in which 
they are regarded as_no longer capable of orderly 
presentation or definite formulation. The very mys- 
teriousness of religious truth opens the way alike to 
the excesses of the dogmatist and of the sentimental- 
ist, It is not strange that believing minds should 
differ most widely in their interpretation and appro- 
priation of truth in this great and mysterious realm 
of being, even where all accept with equal reverence 
a historic revelation ; for even revelation means to 
men what they, with their varying powers and capaci- 
ties, interpret it to mean. 

It is not, therefore, a valid objection against reli- 
gion and against man’s religious constitution that 
believing minds differ so widely in conviction and 
practice, or that many develop in religion an ex- 
travagant and fanatical spirit. Just because religion 


life, will, ite truths be treated by tnany with an 
enthusiasm which is undiscriminating and erratic. 
Every great cause that stirs men to the depths of 
ir being, tends to develop certtin extravagances 

lief and conduct. Patriotism, love of liberty, 
and every great interest of man, makes its fanatics 


just because these impulses are deep and ineradicable 


in the human breast, and because they involve to so 
great a degree the well-being and progress of the race. 
Whatever materialistic scientists. and skeptical 
logicians may think of the grounds of religious faith, 
it continues to rest, so far as ite evidence lies in man 
himself, upon facts of human nature ‘which can 
neither be denied nor eradicated. ‘The voice of 
human nature, when it is allowed its true and nor- 
mal utterance, is a cry for God. The word of God|a 
in revelation is heard and welcomed because the 
human soul had been hoping to hear it. The well- 
springs of divine truth have refreshed mankind, and 
satisfied its soul’s thirst, because in all ages the eager 
ery of the human spirit has been that which is voiced 
in the Psalmist’s words: ““As the hart panteth after 
the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One of the questions that is continually coming up for 
discussion is that of the function of conscience. Is con- 
science a safe guide of conduct? Cana conscience always 
be depended on to show us what is right? Such ques- 
tions as thesé are puzzling many a mind, while they are 
also being answered differently. by different persons who 
have positive convictions on the subject. They have 
frequently been treated in these pages, but those who 
are newly considering them ask for their renewed eluci- 
dation, Thus a-correspondent from New York State 
writes : 

In our young ladies’ Bible-study class, this afternoon, the 
question came up, “ Is it always safe to trust to the dictates of 
conscience?” No satisfactory answer could be obtained, and 
it was decided to put the question to The Sunday School Times. 
If you will kindly give us your thoughts on the subject, I shall 
be so much obliged. 

It is not always safe to trust to the dictates of con- 
science. Conscience tells as that we ought to do what 
is right; but conscience does not tell us what right is. 
The mission of conscience is that of a monitor, rather 
than of a teacher, It does not give instruction as to 
the law, but it reminds us of the duty of obeying the 
law. “The light of the body isthe eye.” It is through 
the eye that we are to be informed what is the law of 
God. If we misread, or fail to consider, that law as 
written in God’s word, we are liable to do wrong con- 
scientiously. “If, therefore, the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is the darkness.” Many a person 
is conacientious in-his wrong-doing. There is hardly a 
form of crime known to God’s law which is not practiced 
in all conscientiousness hy some class of persons. It is 
our duty to know what is right, and then do that. It is 
a fearful thing to be serving the Devil conscientiously ; 
yet there is a great deal $f that kind of Devil serving. 
The fact that one’s conscience approves a certain course 
of conduct is of no more value as a test of right than 
the fact that one’s mother-in-law or great-aunt approves 
that course. ‘“‘ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
hisway?” By following his conscience? No, no! “ By 
taking heed thereto according to thy word.” “The com- 
mandment is a lamp, and the law is light,” “ Moreover, 
by them is thy servant warfed.” Conscience is always 
to be heeded as reminding us of our duty to do right; 
but only God’s revealed word can be depended on as an 
infallible guide of faith and conduct. 


Friendship’s chiefest gain is the gain of being a friend, 
rather than of having a friend; for friendship itself is 
loving, rather than being loved. Until this truth is com- 
prehended, friendship can never be realized; yet with 
the realization of friendship there comes an experience 
of the ceaseless cost of such love as friendship is. Ten- 
der hearts and longing hearts are sore tried, as they face 
the question whether, after all, an unselfish friendship is 
worth its outlay to him who gives it ceaselessly. A Mas- 
sachusetts reader wants more light on this question, in 
view of what has been said in these pages. She writes: 

If you consider it of general importance, will you please 
answer this question, suggested by the article “The Gainful 
Cost of Friendship,” in your paper for February 21? With 
increase of power to love comes increase of hunger for love and 





involves the greatest interests and deepest truths of 





larger possibilities of suffering from one’s friend. Suppose one 


is not physically able to endure this suffering without being 
unfitted for her daily work,—is it still her duty to cultivate 
this love? I am one who needs help in this direction, and 
look for it to a paper which almost every week emesis: 
thing which seems written expressly for me, 


Friendship’s love is a duty as well as a privilege, and 
its exercise has a foremost place in one’s ‘ daily work.” 
If one can live on, by God's grace, in the steady doing of 


‘one’s duty, it is well to live; but if one must die because 


of doing duty, then dying is immeasurably better than 
living. He who looks at love as a pastime or a luxury, 
has no fitting sense of love; but he who sees that “love” 
—and friendship is simply self-abnegating love—“is the 
fulfilling of the law,” understands that love mugt be 
exercised day by day with ever-increasing power, whether 
it costs one’s very life-blood, or refreshes and strengthens 
through its reflex influence. Suppose a daughter were 

friend to an invalid mother,—and it certainly is pos- 
sible for a child to be a friend to a parent; suppose that 
the exercise of that friendship’s love gave an increase to 
the love itself, and to that sensitiveness that is finest 
in the strongest nature,—would it be right for the daugh- 
ter to crush out or to smother her intensast love for her 
mother, lest it should unfit her for her “ daily work”? 
Or, if this were not right in such a case, why should it 
be right in the case of any other true and sacred friend- 
ship? The cultivation of a “hunger for love” is, how- 
ever, a very different matter from the cultivation of love 
itself. A hunger for love is not an essential element of 
friendship: and where such a hunger stands in the way 
of the exercise of friendship’s love, or of the doing of any 
other “daily work,” it would indeed be unwise to “ cul- 
tivate” it. Ard here is where the trouble usually has 
its center. An unsatisfiéd hunger for love will destroy 
one’s peace of mind and power for good; wheréas a self- 
abnegating purpose of loving on and loving ever, suffer- 
ing or no suffering, living or dying, will promote true 
peace of mind and holy joy even unto death, 


While it is unmistakably true that the International 
lessons not only retain their hold on public favor, but 
make steady gain in the confidence of Bible lovers gen- 
erally, it is evident that this hold and progress has been 
attained in the face of sharp and constant criticism. Not 
a single objection is raised against their plan and method 
at the present time that was not well considered at the 
time of their first adoption; and no substitute for them 


is now proposed that was not carefully weighed in com- - 


parison with them before they were decided upon as best 
adapted for universal use, all things considered. Yet 
an interest still attaches to the discussion of the relative 
merits of this and other systems, and that interest has 
been quickened by the recent articles, in these pages, by 
the Rev. Arthur Brooks and the Rev. Dr. Warren Ran- 
dolph. Referring to the latter of these articles, a Pres- 
byterian pastor from Manitoba writes earnestly : 


I have read with interest Dr. Warren Randolph’s defense of 
the International system of Sunday-school les#ns, and quite 
agree with the writer in ‘his excellent article, finless it be in the 
concessions he makes, The system, as it ought to be, and as 
any efficient system must be, is designed for the great mass of 
Sunday-school people, and not for any favored few. Many 
ministers who regularly base one sermon a Sunday on the 
Sunday-school Jesson of the day find that seryice the more 
attractive of the two. I have turned small country congrega- 
tions practically into a Bible class, and followed the lesson 
course, though it was the only service the people were getting; 
and I did so because, after trial, the people preferred it to the 
regular sermon. I have been astonished at the meager knowl- 
edge middle-aged people have even of the Bible story, and at 
the eagerness with which they attend to the narration and 
explanation of ive lessons in the International course, 
I am sure that there aré millions to-day who are not more 
familiar with God’s Word than these to whom I refer, and that 
no system can do so much for such people as the International. 
And if it be true that ‘‘ some schools have outgrown the system,” 
and that “‘a few classes in some schools are eapable of a more 
advanced course of study,” would it not be better to allow such 
to adapt their own course than to withdraw from the millions 
that system which has so wonderfully developed such schools 
and classes as the above? Though we are now/nearing the end 
of the third course, it is also trpe that the masses of the people 
in the more isolated parts of the country are just beginning to 
‘appreciate Sunday-school work. And the present system of 
lessons has been more than anything else the cause, directly 
and indirectly, of the awakening interest that is manifest. But 
even in the advanced schools there are children, and these, at 
least, cannot have outgrown the system. J have found, indeed, 
that those who have been working on the International series 
sinee its inauguration are most in love with it. “As far as 
possible each book in the Bible has been examined, though the 
examination in some cases has not been as full as it would have 
been if more time conld have been taken for covering the 
volume.” Is the lessod system bound to provide for all who 








desire to push their inquiries upon Bible themes, and kindred. 
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" community honored parents, this reverence in the family 


M, fe on 
ed ise wig io cole wee the wants of their classes. 
If the system has any weakness, it seems to be in providing too 
much, and failing to lead to independence of thought and 
research. “Our friends in Great Britain claim to be unable to 
hold their scholars long enough to complete this course.” Is 
there any definite period for which they can hold them? Would 
not four or five or six years of the present course be as profitable 
as any other course for a boy or girl who cannot attend Sunday- 
school seven years? Or do the boys and girls in Great Britain 
cease to read their Bibles as soon as they leave the Sunday- 
school? There seems to be something radically wrong here; 
and if parents or children feel that five or six years is a long 
enough period to spend in Sunday-school work, an attempt to 
adapt the system of lessons to this wretchedly false notion does 
not seem to be the best way of eradicating it. The present sys- 
tem does not make it necessary “ for scholars who have ability 
for rapid advance to keep step with those whose progress is 
slow,” for the simple reason that neither teachers nor scholars 
ate necessarily confined to the subject-matter of any particular 
lesson, though they may make it the basis of their work, any 
more than an ingenious preacher is confined to what lies upon 
the surface of his text for the matter of hissermon. The study 
of the Bible as such is preferable to all other systems for Sun- 
day-school work. It was such study that caused the mighty 
revival in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah; and such study is 
doing great things for us, in the present day, in leavening the 
masses with divine truth. May it be continued for many more 
terms! i 








A CLOVER LEAF. 
BY DR, ABRAM 8, ISAACS. 


I. ISAIAH. 


O seer divine, whose thunder-tones resound 
Across the centuries, what mystery 
Encompasses the record of thy life! 

Thy word survives, thy work is all unknown. 
How gladly would we learn of thee and thine 
In stirring days in old Jerusalem ! 

But clearer is thy message thro’ the mist, 
And sweeter is thy utterance to mankind. 


II, JEREMIAH, 
How sorrow-laden, prophet, is thy soul, 
As though upon thee rests a nation’s sin ! 
What anguish.rends thy heart as thou dost tell 
Of ruin, warfare, and captivity,— 
Of Rachel weeping for her children slain. 
¢ By Babel’s waters, though, in gladsome hope, 
Thou biddest them prepare for happy days 
In Zion built anew in faithfulness, 


7 


III. EzeKIeL. * 
By Chebar’s banks, a captive, didst thou speak, 
In visions strange and symbols mystical, 
Of punishments and judgments on the world, 
Until the dry bones clad anew shall walk, 
And golden promise fill the land with peace. 
A new shrine rises on the temple’s mount, 
Whose gates and courts shall evermore procleim 
The glory and the pride of Israel, 


University of New York. 





CHILDREN AND PARENTS. 
BY THE REV, NEWMAN HALL. 


Of the practical duties which should be taught in the 
Sunday-school, none is of greater importance than obedi- 
ence to parents, What was written atSinai by the finger 
of God is repeated with emphasis in the New Testament. 
“Childrvén, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is 
right. Honour thy fatherand mother (which is the first 
commandment with promise), that it may be well with 
thee, and thou mayest live long on the earth” (Eph. 6: 
1-8; Col. 3: 20). 

There are natural reasons for this command. They 
to whom we owe our existence, early sustenance, and 
protection; under whose training we are necessarily 
placed in earliest years, and whose tender affection we 
have received,—naturally claim our loving subjection. 
Christianity did not absolve from this obligation, but 
confirmed it. Those who by faith in Christ become 
children of God are not therefore to consider themselves 
free from parental authority; they are to obey their 
parents “in the Lord,” as a part of their religion, as a 
daty to God, and as “ well pleasing” to him. 

The special promise has been by some erroneously 
regarded as meaning that every dutiful child will be 
prosperous and long-lived, As this is not the fact in all 
cases, it might seem that the promise fails. But it was 
national, not personal. If the children of Israel as a 


would tend to order in the state, and thus result in 
national stability. Factious children are likely to be- 
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parents, men and women will be trained to those habiis 
of order and obedience which are the true security of 
public peace.” Buta stronger motive than public utility 
is the command: of God. Filial obedience is “ well 
pleasing to the Lord;” while disobedience is hateful, 
and will be punished in the next world, if not in this. 

Children are toobey “‘inallthings.” The only excep- 
tion is when that which is commanded is forbidden by 
God. Here, as in the case of the wife, the servant, the 
subject, “we must obey God rather than man.” QObedi- 
ence must not be confined to eases where the reason of 
the command is understood by the child. A parent's 
purpose of promoting the health, education, moral char- 
acter, future prosperity of the child, may not be under- 
stood, but his commands must be obeyed simply because 
they are his. To obey what would be amoral duty irre- 
spective of the parent’s command, or only what is under- 
stood or pleasant, is not enough. Obedience must not 


reason for it?” “‘ What’s the good of it?” but should at 
once follow the command because it is right. “ Theirs 
not to question why,—theirs not to make reply,” but to 
do as they are told, promptly, cheerfully, lovingly, “in 
all things.” 

More than mere obedience is implied by the sinned 
“ Honour thy father and mother.”, This involves rever- 
ence for their persons, more practiced in former days 
than in these ; speaking to and of parents with respect 
not inferior to that with which any one else is treated, 
however distinguished. Sometimes children abuse the 
superior education they owe to their parents by rude 
criticism of what they consider errors in speech or man- 
ner,—a base vulgarity in the priggish critic far worse 
than such errors of the parent. Filial children will 
honor their opinions, and, even when not sharing them, 
will listen respectfully, weigh carefully, and not contra- 
‘dict rudely, The parents’ society will be cherished, their 
advise sought, their confidence valued. In poverty, sick- 
ness, age, parents will be supported, solaced, affection- 
ately tended. The love received in infancy will be repaid 
when second childhood overtakes the parents, Even 
long after their death, they may be honored by remem- 
brance of their example, teaching, and prayers. The 
thought “ What would father or mother wish ? ” has often 
turned a doubtful scale for virtue and God. 

If such should be the conduct of children, parents and 
teachers should remember their relative duties. They 
owe it to their country to train children for good citizens 
by insisting on order in the family and the school, They 
owe it to all who may be associated with them in after 
life. Children trained 1n self-indulgence and self-will 
become plagues and pests to the state, to society, to their 
relatives, to themselves. Parents who permit children 
to rule the home, and, through indolence or false kind- 
ness, hesitate to control them, are as guilty in neglect of 
ruling as children in neglect of obeying. 
. But in the exercise of this authority, fathers are to 
“provoke not their children, that they be not discour- 
aged.” By fauits of parents, many children, naturally 
affectionate, truthful, and obedient, are checked in their 
love, provoked, and made rebellious: Such provocation 
may arise from sternness instead of tenderness in the 
mode of exercising authority, commands being given in 
terms and tones harsh and alarming to a sensitive child; 
by anger at accidental failures, and punishment undue, 
wrathful, and often altogether unjust; by habitual fault- 
finding, as an ignorant or unfeeling driver constantly 
jagging the reins and irritating the horse’s mouth with 
the bit; by stinting praise, a word of commendation 
being more efficacious than ten of scolding, to prompt a 
child to duty. Dr. McLaren says: “The sunshine of 
the parent’s smile should ripen the children’s love into 
the fruit of obedience, remembering that the frost in 
spring scatters the blossoms on the grass.” 

Parents may also “discourage” and “ provoke” chil- 
dren by reminding them of natural defects, for which 
they are not responsible; by calling them “stapid” 
when efforts to understand have failed; by reminding 
them of past faults, which, when forgiven, should have 
been buried; by interference with their harmless pleas- 
ures; by taking no interest in their juvenile pursuits; 
by making home a place of irksome restraint rather than 
of orderly freedom ; by expecting qualities and demeanor 
from youth similar to their own in their age. Children 
are thus chilled in affection, wearied in obedience, dis- 
couraged in confidence, and caused to desire to escape 
as soon as possible from the parental roof. 





come disorderly citizens. ‘‘ Order is heaven's first law.” 
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But more than this,—parents and teachers should 


wait for the reply to any such query as “ What's the | “ 






the Lord.” They are-born into a redeemed world, 

They belong to Christ from infancy, and he says, “Take 

them, and train them forme.” They should be so treated 

as to see in their parents some likeness to their heavenly 

Father, before they can understand verbal teaching, 

They should be so treated that the truth may be at once 
received, “ Like as a father pitieth his children,” and 
**As one whom his mother comforteth.” Asa child can- 
not remember when it began to love and obey its parents, 
so should be its love to God. This may be expected if 
the parents not only teach doctrine, but represent Christ. 
Children soon discover whether a parent’s chief aim is 
to please God or to win the world; whether the child’s 
nurture in Christ, or worldly advancement, is most 
desired. They will be more likely to imitate what 
parents are, than to do what parents say. They learn 
more by what they see in them than what they hear 
from them, The writer well remembers, when a child, 
overhearing his mother, in her mid-day retirement, pray- 
ing so earnestly for his “salvation” that he longed to get 
salvation,” whatever it was, so as to give his mother 
what would be her greatest delight. By such training, 
home and school will become nurseries for church and 
heaven, 


Hampstead Heath, London, England. 





THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT IN GERMANY. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


The influence of German_theological thought on that 
of other countries is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the world of letters of our day and generation, 
The Germans easily stand in the forefront of independent 
thinkers and pathfinders in the department of biblical 
research and theological discussion. Their ideas and 
ideals are potent factors and forces wherever the possi- 
bility of development and progress is accepted for theo- 
logical science, and the effort is made to convert this 
possibility into a reality and fact. This leadership is - 
acknowledged where it provokes doubt and hesitancy, 
or even opposition, Particularly has America come 
under the charm and spell of German methods, Nearly 
half a thousand American students each semester sit 
at the feet of prominent German university teachers, 
eager to discover the secret of their scholastic and lié 
erary success; and of this number, one-half, or more, 
are in the theological or related departments, particus 
larly that of Semitic philology. The majority of these 
young men in turn become teachers, and the younger 
generation of instructors in all of our prominent semi- 
naries have almost toa man received the finishing touches 
to their professional and technical education at the one 
or the other of the famous institutions of learning in the 
Fafherland. Indeed, so potent has been the leaven 
introduced into American theological thought, both 
through this personal channel as also through the spread 
of German theological literature, that some who can in 
no way be charged with extreme traditionalism and con- 
servatism are uttering warnings againsé the danger of 
“teutolatry.” 

That a new factor has in this way been introduced into 
our ecclesiastical and theological world admits of no 
doubt; but whether the new agency will eventually 
result in good or evil for American Christianity will 
depend largely upon the Americans themselves, A 
prominent and characteristic feature of German theology 
is its independence of the standpoints and standards 
of earlier days. Theology is not conceived so much 
as a discipline intended to render handmaid services 
to the church, but rather as an independent science 
which ,must fight its own battles as must the other 
sciences, in relation to which theology is considered in 
kind and character as standing on the same general 
ground, and as governed by the same laws of method 
and manner, however much in subject-matter it may 
differ from them. But to be “ scientific” (wissenschaftlich) 
is the aim and end of all progressive German theological 
thought, which acknowledges a much closer relation to 
the ups and downs of scientific research in general than 
it does to the established faith and practical needs of the 
church. 

From this point of view can be readily understood the 
fluctuations of German theology in accordance with 
the rule and reign of the one or the other philosophical 
school and their tenets and teachings in regard to the 
metaphysical substrata of all scientific investigation. 
The old Tubingen school of neological New Testament 
critics was notoriously controlled by the Hegelian sys- 
tem ; and the now powerful advanced school of Ritschl, 
representing the “ new theology” in the land of Luther, 
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conceptions of evangelical theology of their positive and 
biblical contents, and is Neo-Kantianism in a theological 
garb. : 

Here, too, is the source and: fountain-head of another 

characteristic of German theological thought; namely, 
that the debatable ground between the different schools 
is not this or that Christian doctrine, but the very basal 
- and fundamental principles of theology itself, such as 
the origin and character of revelation, inspiration or 
non-inspitation, naturalism or supernaturalism. At 
present, the ever-varying, but never-ending, contest be- 
tween faith and unfaith is being waged on the field of 
biblical criticiem. Yet here such questions as the penta- 
teuchal and the synoptic problems, Deutero-Isaiah and 
Zechariah, the Joannine authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, and the literary composition of the Apocalypse, are 
pot ends in themselves, but only means to an end, this 
end being the determination of the source and generic 
character of the religion of the Bible arid its literary 
documents. It would be difficult to arouse a general 
discussion throughout evangelical Germany on a special 
biblical doctrine as was done by the Andover discussion 
or by the controversy on predestination in the Lutheran 
Church of our land, The conditions would be absent. 
American Protestantism, notwithstanding its almost end- 
less number of secis and sectlets, is internally more 
closely united than are the various German theological 
schools on the fundamentals of Christian teachings. 
These prefer, in accordance with their general princi- 
ples, to debate schemes of the inner development of 
Judaism and Christianity; not to accept the biblical 
records in their present shape as trustworthy sources for 
information, but to go behind these evidences themselves 
in accordance with the methods, manners, and the canons 
of literary and historical criticism in general. Accept- 
ing nothing on any other authority, at least the advanced 
men gee in the detailed biblical investigations only a 
means to this scientific end, disregarding the effects and 
influence upon the life of the church. 

A further factor that is active in the development of a 
spirit of independence in German theological research, 
is the high ideal of scholarship current among the 
* people of thinkers and authors,” as the Germans, with 
pardonable pride, term themselves. According to their 
literary ethics, not he is a scholar who knows only 
what his predecessors knew, or who merely compiles and 
utilizes what others have gathered, but only he can lay 
claim to this distinction who by his own investigations 
has advanced the department which he represents, He 
must produce new results, or, at any rate, correct old 
errors. While a powerful incentive to independent 
study, this canon, which has made Germany a bee-hive 
of specialists, is not without great danger. The ambition 
to bring forward something new may become a disease, 
and produce sensationalism where it can do only the 
greatest harm. 

Of course, a more conservative thought has also its 
representatives jn Germany. But still much is called 
conservatism there which in America would be termed 
advanced theology. There are no representatives at 
present at the German universities—not even at Ezlangen 
and Rostock—of pureand unadulterated confessionalism. 
The conservatives, too, with probably no noteworthy ex- 
ception, proceed from the fundamental proposition, not 
that the Scriptures are the word of God, but that they 
contain the word of God; thus, in harmony with the 
general theological trend of the age, giving a prominence 
to the human element in revelation of which the scholars 
of earlier generations knew nothing. A very prominent 
school of conservatives, of which Zéckler, Strack,.Orelli, 
and other well-known men. are identified, proceeds from 
the fixed principles that Christianity is a divine institu- 
tion, and that the Scriptures are a revelation and the 
history of a revelation, but is willing to accept in regard 
to the human side and fate of Scriptures whatever fair 
criticism renders plausible. To a man they embrace the 
documentary theory of the Pentateuch, the Deutero- 
Isaiah, and other innovations of recent criticism, It is 
from the ranks of this school that the strongest opposition 
to the radicalism of the extremists makes itself felt. 

Naturally it is impossible here to weigh as in a balance 
the good and the evil elements of German theglogical 
thought. But some of these elements will strike, the 
reader at once. While its independent spirit and high 
ideals, its fearless search after truth untrammeled by the 
“isms” of former days, and in the avowed interests of 
truth alone, are elements of strength, and naturally 
en ist the sympathy of the American student, yet, on 


domain of theology, manages to empty the fundamental 


‘him, . 


its divorcement from practical Christianity, its purely 
intellectual character, to a greater or leas extent repel 
If it be met in a corresponding independent 
spirit, its influence may be a healthy stimulus to the 
theology of our country and age; for America has not 
yet forgotten the maxim of Luther, as Germany appar- 
ently has; namely, “Oratio, meditatio, tentatio, faciunt 
theologum.” [Prayer, meditation, temptation, make a 
divine. ] 


Cyptal University, Onbembus, 0. 





PATIENCE. 
BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK, - 


The blackest clouds make ever briefest stay. 

Not long obscured is every cheering ray, 

For the great, unextinguished sun doth keep 

His way unhindered, while they frown and weep. 
And when their tears and threatenings all are gone, 
Behold the light victorious, shining on. 


New London, Conn. 





PRIMARY METHODS, 


BENEVOLENCE, 
BY ISRAEL P.. BLACK, 


Benevolence is defined as “the disposition to do good.” 
From long observation, I firmly believe tliat this Aispa- 
sition is inherent in every little child that is enrolled in 
the primary class, and that the grandest work of the 
teacher‘is to bring it‘forth into action. Some one may 
ask, “ Why should this be developed in very little chil- 
dren? Why not wait until they reach years of maturity?” 
Simply this: upon these little ones will one day rest the 
responsibility of carrying forward the great benevolent 
and missionary work of the church. In our classes may 
be sitting, not only the merchant princes of the future, 
who will give largely to this work, but possibly somé 
who will bear the gospel to the distant parts of the 
world> Wo to the primary teacher wlio does not enforce 
early, and keep constantly agitating, the subject of doing 
‘good to others, 

Enough of theory. Practical work is what we need. 

How can we best present this subject to these little 
ones? It is not enough to pass the contribution box to 
them every Sunday, and to tell them to put in the pen- 
nies they bave brought. Does the child cléarly know 
why he has brought this penny to the class? Some chil- 
dren, when asked the question, replied, “’Oause teacher 
said we must;” or, “I guess it isto pay the teacher;” 
or, “It is to buy our papers.” Every teacher should 
often explain the true spirit of giving. Tell them how 
God wishes us to love and help others, such as those 
who have no food nor clothing, those who have no 
churches, schools, books, nor papers, and who have 
never heard of the Saviour’s love. Teach them that 
Jesus said we must go into all the world, and tell ali 
people about him. Explain the work ‘of missionariés, 
and why it takes so much money to send them far away 
to teach others. Every Sunday, in connection with the 
act of giving, there should be some simple exercises, con- 
sisting of Bible verses, songs, and prayer, that bring‘out 
the spirit of giving. Constant repetition of these will 
tend to the growth of the missionary spirit. It is also 
weil, at the énd of every quarter, to have some general 
missionary exercise and a lesson, with a report of the 
class contributions. At this time letters could also be 
read from those who have received the gifts of the class, 

I have always been much interested in what others 
have done“in this line of work, and pleased to see the 
growing interest that is being taken. I desire now to 
add the testimony of my experience and practice. 

1. Ihave formed the whole class into a mission band, 
which is connected with the foreign missionary society 
of our own denomination. I am the president of the 
band, one of our secretaries acts as treasurer, and the 
scholars form the membership. This band has been in 
existence over fifteen years. During this time it has yearly 
supported a little girl and boy in India, besides expending 
an equal amount in missionary work in this country, in- 
cluding such objects as hospitals, orphanages, Indian and 
freedmen’s schools, and Sunday-schools in the frontier 
portion of our country. This money has been raised by 
means of four small tin boxes, which have beer distrib- 
uted weekly. Sometimes they have been given out to 
the scholars in alphabetical order, so that the duty has 
been insisted upon for each child. At other times, all 
who wish the boxes are asked to raise their -hands, and 
ithe teacher then makes a selection. Two boxes are 





the other hand, its inherent tendency to radicalism, its 
disregard for the thoughts and convictions of the fathers, 





given to the boys, and two to the girls. These boxes are 
painted bright red and blue. They are securely locked 








Each child is allowed to retain a box only one week, in 
order that during the year every one may have the 
opportunity of helping in the good work. Upon each 
box is pasted a paper with the following instructions :* 
“The F. L. Robbins Mission Band is composed of all 
the children of the primary class of the Oxford Prosby! 
terian Church. 

“One of these boxes is taken home by some one of 
the children every week, and should be returned upon 
the following Sunday. It is much better for the chil- 
dren to earn and lay aside money for missionary objects, 
rather than depend upon the help of others. If parents 
are anxious to help the children, they can find ways of 
encouraging them to earn and save their pennies seed the 
mission box. 

“The mission band is pledged to give sixty dollars a 
year for a scholarship in the mission school at Dehra, 
India; it also contributes to home mission work, such as 
helping Sunday-schools in the West, freedmen schools, 
the hospital, and the orphanage. 

“ Be sure and bring this box back at the right time, 

“Only one week for each scholar.” * 


The children at first were greatly encouraged in‘ this 
work by the promise of a friend to add as much as they 
collected. Every Sunday the boxes are returned, and 
during the opening exercises 2 few moments are allowed 
for a missionary exercise, which consists of Scripture 
recitations by teacher and scholars, the announcing of 
the amount contained in each box, the distribution of 
the boxes, a prayer for God’s blessing upon the gifts, and 
closing with the familiar song, “ Hear the pennies drop- 
ping.” Sometimes a few moments are taken in talking 
about the importance of giving to Jesus, and in suggest- 
ing ways by which money can be earned and saved for 
this purpose. 

I have for years encouraged the children to earn, or 
save from their weekly allowances, whatever they give 
to God, as a more acceptable gift than what has been 
given to them by parents and others. And as a further 
encouragement I have often told them of the ways in 
which others Have earned money for this cause. Many 
of the children have adopted the plan of having two 
purses,—one called “the Lord’s,” and one their own. 
They conscientiously divide their earnings and allow- 
ances between the two, and are thus always in fund’ 
when the mission-box comes to them. 

At the end of the quarter, upon review Sunday, a gen: 
eral missionary lesson is given; the report of the collec- 
tions for the quartet is placed upon the board, and thé 
money is voted away by the scholars, Letters froni 
home and foreign fields are read at this time. 

2. The “ birthday box ” is another feature of benevo- 
lence. When a child enters the class, his age and birth- 
day are ascertained from the roll-card. Theday before 
his birthday a card or letter-is mailed to the child as a 
reminder that the teacher is thinking of it. Every Sun- 
day, during the opening exercises, a little box is held 
up, and all who have had birthdays during the week are 
invited to put as many pennies in this box as they aré 
years old. The children having come forward and done 
this, all heads are bowed, while every child repeats the 
birthday prayer. Twice a year the contents of this box 
are voted to the child’s bed in the hospital. 

8. In addition to these special methods of benevolence, 
there are the regular Sunday collections, which all the 
children are expected to bring and deposit as their names 
are checked upon the roll. An accurate account for each 
child is kept, and is sent every quarter to the home, in 
order that parents) may know whethér all the money 
reaches the school-room. In the city many pennies that 
leave the home as missionary ones find their way to the 
candy-stores, and parents should know of this, 

4. The Christmas-festiyal benevolence has been for 


usual offering, for the orphanage, of an apple or a potato 
from each child. In addition, gifts are brought for somé 
school for freedmen In the South, / 

This last year I distributed early in November large 
paper flour-bags, upon which were printed the name of 
our class'and the name of the freedman-school, and a 
list of such articles as could be placed in the bag,—as 
clothing, books, games, toys, candy, etc.,~—with a request 
that the bags should be returned upon the first Sunday 
in December. The children were much pleased with 
the bags, and they furnished a constant reminder to their 
» mothers of what was expected, and when it was wanted. 


was a beautiful sight to see nearly three hundred little 
ones walking into the class-room with these well-filled 





| by the secretary, and are opened by him upon their return, : 


some years quite a feature in the class. There is the . 


On the appointed Sunday the bags were returned. It. 


bags, nearly as large as themselves. The contribution 









































that « ; 
peer and thé contents a lehae ‘six large 
ages and forwarded to the South in time for the Christ- 
mas festival of a needy school. The bags were saved to 
do duty again this year. 

The letter that came in return was sufficient reward 
for the self-denial of the little ones, Sometimes the 
children placed their names upon the articles sent, and 
have often had letters of thanks from the children who 
received them. One of our little girls once sent a toy 
_ piano in the Christmas-box, and two years afterwards 

we received this letter from the teacher: “ Our brightest 
and best in all the school has left us for her heavenly 
home. She was the one who received the piano from 
your school for being the most faithful in Sunday-school ; 
always present, always bringing several children with 
her. She had learned to play on that little toy piano, 
and could play a few tunes on the organ in school and 
in the little girls’ prayer-meeting. Your dear children 
ewill never regret they have done so munch to brighten 
the life of one who is an angel in heaven.” 

Another method of benevolence, at the joyous Christ- 
mas-time, has worked well in our school: the collecting 
of games, toys, and clothes, and their distribution to the 
neglected in the courts and alleys of the city. Some- 
times the children have gone with their teachers, and 
distributed with their own hands the gifts. I see no 
reason why the same plan could not be carried out in 
the country as well as in thecity. 

With an average membership of three hundred, the 
amount of benevolence has been about five hundred 
dollars yearly. As about sixty of these scholars are 
dependent upon charity for the clothes and shoes they 
wear, the actual benevolence is seen to be about two 
dollars per member each year. This is only accom- 
plished by constant agitation and work. 


Philadelphia. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A MIND OF HIS OWN. 
a BY F, B, STANFORD. 


-wThey tell the story at Oldport about Captain Marsh 
Lavark,—Captain Marsh when he was a boy fourteen 
years old. Tosee him nowadays aboard his vessel would 
give the impression that he had a strong mind of his own. 
But he did not have when he was a boy. He used to be 
0 easily influenced that almost any one could lead him 
around by the nose. The way it happened he had a 
mind of his own once and forever afterwards is what 
they tell about. 

‘* When the new master comes to the Port, Marsh” — 

“'When’s he coming?”’ Marsh asked, anxiously, 

“ Next week, they say. But— Lay low! Listen!” 

They were behind the school-house wood-pile, Marsh 
and Baxter Cameron. It was just after dark, Pen 
Whitney, Joe Redding, and Tony Fuller were expected 
every minute. 

“They're coming at last, I guess.” 

Baxter said nothing more until the three others 
came up. 

“ll tell you we'll make this place hot for that new 
master next week,” Joe Redding burst out the first thing. 

“ That’s just what I was going to say,” added Baxter. 

“We don’t want any school here this winter,” said 
Pen Whitney. 

“‘ And you may be certain we won’t have one,” Tony 
Fulier declared. 

Marsh rarely said anything at these secret meetings 
worth repeating. He merely listened to the others, and 
whatever they decided to do he agreed to silently. It 
was always taken for granted by Baxter and the others 
that Marsh would do whatever they wanted him to do. 
Perhaps he never took the trouble to think for himself. 
But all at once Marsh began to wonder, on this particu- 
lar occasion, if it would not be better to havé a school 
instead of driving the master away, as the boys had suc- 
ceeded in doing the previous winter, Hedecided on the 
instant that he would rather go to school than saw wood 
and work at one job or another every day around home. 
He did not speak his mind, however; he concluded to 
wait until he discovered what sort of man the new mas- 
ter would be. 

And when the. master came, he surprised everybody. 
He was a tall, slender young man, without any indica- 
tion of a beard, a mere boy who had come from a college 
to try his hand at teaching among the fishermen’s hardy 
boys of the Port. They laughed at him, and drew pic- 


pack- | first day was over, that he had a dangerous glimmer in 
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his eyes, and was full of grit. 

“That’s the sort of fellow what’s spunky,” Uncle 
Reuben Salt, the postmaster, remarked. “ He’ll make 
up is downright spunk what he lake in muscle, You 
see.” 

They saw. Before a week had iii the school of 
thirty-seven pupils was subdued and kept in order. Mr. 
Thomas Norton, the teacher, was a gymnast, an athlete, 
a scientific boxer and wrestler, a good scholar, a gentle- 
manly and a very determined person with a strong mind 
of his own. All those evident qualities made an impres- 
sion on Marsh,—a stolid sort of a boy, who had more 
strength for his age than he knew how to use. But 
Baxter Cameron and Joe Redding felt that they had 
been badly treated, and they meant to get even with the 
teacher the first opportunity. 

“Sooner or later wn fix him,” Baxter declared, 
surlily. 

“Tt’ll be easy icin ” Joe remarked. 
“How?” Marsh asked, 

“Wait until the time comes,” said Baxter. 
we'll let you in with us for the fun.” 

Mr. Norton, it is probable, was not long in discovering 
the ringleaders and bullies of the school. He was read- 
ing aloud, one afternoon, something about a man who 
had won distinction for nobleness, bravery, and personal 
worth. Marsh did not pay much attention, and did not 
remember afterwards the particulars. But when the 
master paused abruptly and looked around, everybody 
listened. 

“There is not a boy in this school,” he said, “ who 
allows himself to be ruled and led around by one or two 
of the leaders, that will ever amount to anything by him- 
self. What a boy is, depends on his will to govern him~ 
self free of other boys, and his power to determine what 
is right to do.” 

A week or two later, Marsh stumbled into an awkward 
predicament that made him recall what the master had 
said, He was standing in the school-house entry behind 
the door one recess, Just outside were Baxter Cameron, 
Joe Redding, and Tony Fuller. They were talking about 
him, He heard Tony say contemptuously : 

“ Pshaw! he hasn’t. any mind of his own, He'll do 
just as you say, Bax. You put him up to the trick, and 
he’ll do it for us.” 

Marsh did not find out what the trick was they con- 
templated, nor did he want to find out. It was the first 
time in his life he had ever seen himself as others saw 
him, He lay awake in bed that night thinking of it, 
and he felt small in his own esteem. 

On the following Saturday, a school holiday, the mas- 
ter proposed to take a sail to Gull Island, two miles 
away from the village, and he invited as many to go 
with him as Uncle Reuben Salt’s catboat would carry. 
Seven accepted the invitation, among whom were Marsh, 
Baxter, Joe, Pen, and Tony. Mr. Norton’s object in 
visiting the island was to gather geological specimens. 
The boys expected to enjoy the sail, and ‘perhaps two or 
three of them had some other vague purpose in view. 

“Now’s our time,” Joe whispered to Baxter when 
they set sail. 

“T’ve been thinking so. too,” Baxter answered. 

Marsh heard the exchanged remarks, but he did not 
know what they meant. He recollected them afterwards, 

But everything went along smoothly all the way to 
Gull Island, with a mild wind in their favor. Mr. Nor- 
ton minded the rudder, and Baxter acted as sailing- 
master. A boy by the name of Jed Rogers brought 
along a violin, and provided music to enliven the occa- 
sion, The sky was overcast, and any old skipper might 
have prophesied thick weather. The master and the 
boys, though, did not pay much attention to the indi- 
cations. 

When they reached the island, about noon, Marsh and 
Jed set to work to build a fire, and make preparations 
for a chowder that had been anticipated. A boy named 
Owen Malcolm went off with the master. The others 
preferred to wander around together, and whisper to 
one another mysteriously now and then. Jed heard 
Tony say: 

“ Let’s wait until he gets down under the sand hill at 
the end of the island.” 

“What could we do then?” Joe asked. 

**Roll the sand down on him from above, and cover 
him up awhile,” Tony suggested. 

“ Oh, he'd dig right out!” said Pen. 
amount to anything.” 

“ Wait awhile,” Baxter putin. “ We've got the rest 


“Then 


s 
“ That wouldn’t 





tures on the blackboards of his spare figure, loug hair, 






Baxter was a more experienced seafaring boy than the 
others, and he kept his weather eye turned toward the 
mouth of the harborand the open ocean beyond. Out 
there the atmosphere was slowly gathering into a veil. 
By and by the wind would lull, the harbor would draw 
the fog in, and then he would have something to suggest 
worth taking into account. Baxter did not mention his 
idea, though. He merely asked the others to wait until 
he believed it wise to disclose the depth of his scheme. 
Mr. Norton went on his way rejoicing, with not a 
shadow of suspicion that any one was plotting against 
him, His thoughts were all centered on his work. 
Wherever he had been the past four years, he had gath- 
ered all the noticeable specimens he could get for the 
geological cabinet at the college. The boys did not 
understand what he wanted of broken pieces of rock, and 
some of them laughed behind his back when he showed 
great pleasure over the finding of one common-looking 
specimen that he said was rare. 

“Oh, Iam glad I camedown here!” Mr. Norton said, 
with a show of real enthusiasm. “I am very glad.” 
“So am I,” Baxter said in a low tone to Joe, 

“We're all glad we came,” Tony Faller called out, 
and then turned around to hide his face. 

It was not until the chowder had been eaten, and Mr, 
Norton had disappeared in search of more rocks, that 
Baxter proposed a sail to Turtle Cove, which was an in 
let of another island not far away. 

“Tt’s growing foggy, and we might lose the wind,” 
said Jed. 

“There’s nothing to fear!” Baxter replied savagely, 
“We'll be back by the time the teacher is ready to go to 
the Port.” 

“‘T’m in for it!” said Joe. ‘Come on, all of you!” 

Marsh followed the crowd without stopping to think 
twice; but Jed did not budge. Owen had gone off with 
Mr. Norton. 

Five of them took possession of the catboat, and sailed 
away stowly, while Jed re-kindled the fire, and wondered 
what would happen next; for he believed the fog would 
soon be so thick they could not see their way. And 
it was in less than an hour. The distant island and the 
boat with its crew had been shut out from view. Mr. 
Norton came hurrying back, then, to the fire, bent on 
starting for the Port at once, before it grew any worse. 4 

“ You say they have gone over to Turtle Cove?” he 
asked Jed, surprised. “ Why, they won’t find the way 
back. We are in a bad fix. We may have to stay here 
all night. Awd what will they do?” 

“They'll take care of themselves,” Jed answered, 
“You may be sure of that. They’re used to rough- 
ing it.” 

“Hark!” said Mr. Norton, 
heard their voices,” 

A faint sound of shouting could be heard far away, 
but only fora few moments, Mr. Norton, Jed, and Owen 
hovered around the fire and waited. The fog thickened, 
It grew dark. The boys were either confused in their 
effort to return or had gone off. Jed knew that they did 
not mean to come back. 

But Marsh had not been so quick-witted. He had 
been trapped. When Baxter Cameron laughed, and 
pointed the catboat for home, he sprang to his feet, 
Now or never he meant tq show that he had a mind of 
his own. 

“Look here, Bax Cameron, where are you going?” 
he demanded. 

“To the Port, I reckon, as fast as wecan. Hey, Joe?” 

“ Nowhere else while I’m aboard,” Joe returned. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Marsh seized a hatchet 
that lay in the bottom of the boat, and rushed to the stern, 
where Bax held the rudder. He struck them all dumb 
with terror for a moment, and in that. moment he cut the 
rope which dragged the dory in their wake and jumped 
into that small boat. He was separated from them 
before they discovered that he was not crazy. It was 
their shouting at him the master and his companions 
heard away back on the island. They threatened him 
with all sorts of punishment and they tried to capture 
him. Marsh remained deaf to all they said. He took 
up the oars in the dory, and set to work to row back to 
Gull Island, a destination he could only guess at; 

It had been dark several hours before Mr. Norton, with 
Jed and Owen, heard the dull thud of the rowlocks. 
They had built a great fire, which lighted up their locality 
and threw a glare out on the water. They had waited 
impatiently until their watch had been prolonged far 
into the night. At last the dory with its solitary rower 
came into view. But the exhausted rower fainted when 
the boat reached the shore. 


“Listen! I thought I 





of the day before us, and mebbe something will turn up.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


Serreireere 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891. 


1, April 5.—Saved from Fami 2 Kings 7: 1-16 
, & April 12.—The Good and Evil in Jebw......... sssve-oeeed Kings 10 : 18-31 
& April 19.—Jonah Sent to Wimeved........cccccccseccrsesenereevcesoneee Jonah 1; 1-17 
‘4 April 2%.—Nineveh Brought to Repent 
‘§. May 3.—Israel Often Reproved........... 
(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20.) 

6. May 10,—Israel’s Overthrow Foretold 
%. May 17.—Sin the Cause of Sorrow 
(Also, Whiteunday Lesson, John 16 : 7-28:) 





























8. May 24.—Captivity of Israel 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 
“9, May 31.—The Temple Repaired 2 Chron, % : 4-14 
WW, June 7.—Hesekiab the Good King. ..ccccccccccccs sccoseseecreee 2 Chron. 29: 1-11 
11, June 14.—-The Book of the Law Found 2Chron. 3 : 14-23 
12.. June 21.—Captivity of Judah sesomeed Kings 25 : 1-12 


18, June 23.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa, 28 : 1-18 ; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 > 1-12. 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


The lessons of this new quarter are in direct continuation 
of those just studied. The dowoward career of both king- 
doms gains in momentum as the years go by, and in this 
quarter’s lessons both reach their catastrophe. But the sad 
tecord is not unmixed with alleviations. There are a few 
bright spcis along the way. The desert has its oases. The 
topic of the last quarter applies equally well to the lessons of 
this, as does the golden text also, The outlook for the quar- 
ter may then be stated thus: 

Topic of the Quarter: Sinning aad Serving. 

Golden Text for the Quarter : “Godiiness is profitable unto 
all things” (1 Tim. 4: 8). 

LESSON TOPICS. 

1, Deliverance by the Lord. 

2. Deliverance by Human Power. 

8. Fleeing from the Lord. 

4, Returning to the Lord. 

5. Reproof without Amendment. 

6. Coming Doom Foretold. 

7. Sorrow a Fruit of Sin. 

8. Forsaking and Forsaken. 2 

9. Restoring God’s House. ; 
10. Renewing God’s Service. 
11. Seeking God’s Guidance. 
12. Reaping Sin’s Harvest. 

To secure the advantages of this Pre-view, the teacher 
should watch it c'osely as the work proceeds. The scholars 
should decide, as each lesson is studied, which part of the 
topie it illustrates the more directly,—the Sinning or the 


Serving. This effort will go far toward Sizing the real cher 
acter of the lessons. 





LESSON L, SUNDAY, APRIL 5, 1891. 
Trrte: SAVED FROM FAMINE 
LESSON TEXT. 


(2 Kings 7: 1-16. Memory verses, 8, 9.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1 Then E-li’sha said, Hear ye; 1 And Elisha said, Hear ye the 
the word of the Lorp; Thus saith word of the Lorp: thus saith 
the Lorp, To morrow about this the Lozp, To-morrow about 
time shat a measure of fine flour this time shall a ! measure of 
be sold for a shekel, and two fine flour be sold for a shekel, 
measures of barley for a shekel, and two measures of barley 
in the gate of Sa-m@’ri-a. “for a shekel, in the gate of Sa- 

2 Then a lord on whose hand) 2 maria. Then the captain on 
the king leaned answered the whose hand the king leaned 
man of God, ond said, Behold, 7 answered the man of God, and 
the Lord would make windows|@ said, Behold, if the Lorp 
in heaven, might this thing be? should make windows in 
And he said, Behold, thou shalt heaven, might this thing be? 
see dt with thine eyes, but shalt And he said, Behold, thoushalt 
not eat thereof. see it with thine eyes, but shalt 

8 ¢ And there were four leprous not eat thereof. 
men atthe enteringin of the gate:| 3 Now there were four leprous 
and they said one to another, Why men at the entering in of the 
ait we here until we die? gate: and they said one to 

. 4 If we say, We will enter into another, Why sit we here until 
the city, then the famineisin the | 4 we die? If we say, We will en- 
city, and we ~hall die there: and ter into the city, then the fam- 
if we sit still here, we die also ine is in the city, and we shall 
Now therefore come, and let us die there: and if we sit still 
fall unto the host of the Syr‘i-ans: 
if they save us alive, we shall live; 
and if they kill us, we shall but 
die. 


fore come, and let us fall unto 
the host of the Syrians: if they 
save us alive, we shall live; 

5 And they rose up in the twi- and if they kill us, we shall 
light, to go u~to the camp of the/| 5 but die. And they rose up in 
Syri-ans;: and when they were the twilight, to go unto the 
come to the uttermost part of the camp of the Syrians: and when 
camp of Syr’i-a, behold, there was they were come to the outer- 
no man there. ( most part of the camp of the 

6 For the Lozp had made the Syrians, behold, there was no 
host of the Syr'il-ans to hear a| 6 man there. For the Lord had 
noise of chariots, and a noise of made the host of the Syrians to 





here, we die also. Now there- | 


io the twilight, and left their 
tents, and their horses, and their 
asses, everr the camp as it was, 
and fled for their life. 

8 And when these lepers came 
to the uttermost part of the camp, 
they went into one tent, and did 
eat and drink, and carried thence 
silver, and gold, and raiment, and 
went and hid it; and came again, 
and entered into another tent, 
and carried thence also, and went 
and hid #. 

9 Then they said one toanother, 
We do not well: this day i# a day 
of goo’ tidings, and we hold our 
peace: if we tarry till the morn- 
ing light, some misebief will 
come upon us: now therefore 
come, that we may go ard tell 
the king’s househoH. 

10 So they came and called unto 
the porter of the city: and they 
told them, saying, We came tothe 
camp of the Syr‘i-ans,and, behold, 
there was no man there, neither 
voice of man, but horses tied, and 
asses tied, and the tents as they 
were. 

li And he called the porters; 
and they told # to the king's 
house within, 

12 ¢ And the king arose in the 
night, and said unto his servants, 
I will now shew you what the 
Syr‘i-ans have done tous. They 
know that we be hungry ; there- 
fore are they gone out of the camp 
to hide themselves in the field, 
saying, When they come out of 
the city, we shall catch them 
alive, and get into the city. 

13 And one of his servants an- 
swered and said, Let some take, I 
pray thee, five of the horses that 
remain, which are left in the city, 
(behold, they are as all the multi- 
‘tude of Is’ra-el that are left in it ; 
behold, J say, they are even as all 
the multitude of the Is‘ra-el-ites 
that are consumed:) and let us 
send and see. 

14 They took therefore two 
chariot horses; and the king sent 
after the host of the Syr’'l-ans, 
saying, Go and see. 

15 And they went after them 
unto Jor’dan: and, lo, all the way 
was full of garments and vessels, 
which the Syr‘i-ans bad cast away 
ip their haste. And the messen- 
gers returned, and told the king. 

16 And the people went out, 
and spoiled the tents of the Syr’i- 
ans, So a measure of fine flour 
was sold for a shekel, and two 
measures of barley for a shekel, 
according to the word of the Lorp. 


*Heb. in 





he ABO STN 


7 come upon us. herpes 
arose and fied in the 
and left their tents, and their 
horses, and their asses, even 
the camp as it was, and fied 
8 for their life. And whén these 
lepers came to the outermost 
part of the camp, they went 
into one tent, and did eat 
and drink, and carried thence 
silver, and gold, and rai- 
ment, and went and hid it; 
and they came back, and en- 
tered into afiother tent, and 
carried thence also, and went 
9 and hid it, Then they. said 
one to another, We do not well: 
this day isa day of good tidings, 
and we. h our peace: if 
we tarry till the morning light, 
} punishment will overtake us: 
now therefore come, let us go 
and tell the king’s household. 
10 So they cante and called unto 
the * porter of the city: and 
they told them,saying, Wecame 
to the camp of the Syrians, 
and, behold, there was no man 
there, neither voice of man, 
but the horses tied, and the 
asses tied, and the tents as 
11 they’ were. And *he called 
the porters; and they toldit to 


the king’s household within. | 
12 And the king arose in the | 


night, and said unto his ser- 
vants, I will now shew you 
what the Syrians have done 
tous. They know that we be 
hungry; therefore are they 
gone out of the camp to hide 
themselves in the field, saying, 
When they come out of the 
city, we shall take them alive, 
18 and get into the city. And 
one of his servants answered 
and said, Let some take, I pray 
thee, five of the horses that 
remain, which are left +in the 
city, (behold, they are as all 
the, multitude of Israel that 
are left in it; behold, they are 
as all the multitude of Israel 
that are consumed:) and let us 
14 sendandsee. They took there- 
fore two chariots with horses ; 
and the king sent after the 
host of the Syrians, saying, Go 
15 and see. * And they went after 
them unto Jordan: and, lo, all 
the way was. full or garments 
and vessels, which the Syrians 
had cast away in their haste. 


‘And the messengers returned, | 


16 ana told the king. And the 
people went. out, and spoiled 
the camp‘of the Syrians. So 
a measure of fine flour was sold 
for ashekel, and two measures 
of barley for ashekel, according 
to the wopd of the Lorp. 


10r, ap iniquity will And us out *%Or, porters *Or, the porters called 
it. 


The American Revisers wo would substitute “ are” for “be” in verse 12, 
and “ Jehovah” for * “the Lomp” throughout. 





wnto all things,—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Psa. 107 : 8. 


Darzty Home Reapias: 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toryc OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance by the Lord. “+ 


1. Deliverance Accomplished, vs. 1-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Deliverance Prociaimed, vs. 8-11. 
3. Deliverance Assured, vs. 12-16. 


Gotpen Text: Oh that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the children of men.— 


@.—2 Kings 7 :1-16. Saved from famine. 
T.—2 Kings 6 : 24-83. Horrors of famine. 
W.—2 Kings 7 : 17-20. Plenty at Samaria. 
T.—Geni. 41 : 14-36. Famine foretold. 
F.—Gen., 41 : 37-57. In the midst of famine. 
$.—Psa. 33: 1-22. Safe amid all perils. ‘ 
$.—Lake 15 : 11-24. Saved through famine. — 





1. Foretold: 
To morrow . 


Whosoever shall call on the. .. 
il. Doubted : 





horses, even the noise of a great hear a noise of chariots, and a 
host: and t!.ey said one to another, noiseof horses,even the noise of 
Lo, the kingof Is’ra-el hath hired | great host: and they said one 
against us the kings of the Hit’- toanother, Lo, the king of Is- 
titea, and th< kings of the E-cyp’- rael hath hired against us the 
tians, to come upon us. kings of the Hittites, and the 

7 Wherefore they arose and @ed kings of the Egyptians, to 
1 Heb. seah. 


7:6. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. DELIVERANCE ACCOMPLISHED. 


. shall .. . fine flour be sold (1). 
To morrow . yo chell hawe Gsfiveranes (1 Bim, 13 : 
Then shail relief and deliverance — ‘pee ABS 4: 19). 
k will deliver thee, and thou shalt 


me (Psa. 
be delivered. Goel? $2). 


If the Lord should make windows in heaven, might this nits 


be? (2.) 
There was a great famine in Samaria (2 Kings 6 : 25). 
Wherefore oe one (Matt. 14 > he 
They wors' him: some doubted (Matt. 28 : 17). 
Except I soe, I will not believe John 20 ; 2). 
Wl. Accomplished: 

pen pees oe 0 Se errant She 


When they were come, . .. behold there was no man there (2 Kings 
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oe x: Serdng tothe word (Kings 7:1 


Rol ore 
Ee raat Fi I se Lord’s s Sieclomre, (2 


oun amen, et 
3 fae the accomp! deliveran 
II, DELIVERANCE PROCLAIMED, 

|. Selfish Aggrandizement: ; 

They ... carried thence silver, and gold, . . 
I coveted them, and took them (Josh. 7 : 21), 
He that is greedy pod pee troubleth his own bonse (Prov. 15 : 27). 
Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth (Matt 6 : 19). 
They that desire to be rich full into e tempzatioh (1 Tim. 6: 9): 
i. Culpable Silence: 

We.db not well :..°. we held our ~~ (9). 
Freely ye eogewd pr freely aol areas ee (Matt. 1 . 


I brin ake 2: gg 4 
How s nt y heat wi without | Jan er? (Rom 
To him. that. - doeth it to hien Mis gin Gane. 17). 


til, Welcome Tidings: 
So they came :. , . and they told them (10). 


und hid it (8). 


As cold waters to a sae & soul, so is good news (Prov. 25). 

They made known . saying . about this child Tabs 2: im. 3 
They rehearsed the ‘ine, that heoe Luke 24 : 35). 

To Agree tk . the unsearchable ric snot rist (Eph. $: 8). 


1, “ They came back, and entered into another tent, and carried 

thence also.” (1) The surprised lepers; (2) The deserted treas- 

ures; (3) The abounding booty; (4 he rapid 

do not well.” (1) What they w ing; 

‘ 8 — nt nym dyowy, A ine What they final! iy ata @ 

" Ld y kin 8 house’ ” news; 
Prompt publication ; (3) Great joy. 


IIt. DELIVERANCE ASSURED. 
1. Suspicion : 


They . ‘empires syepatebale es, rk: 
alive (12). ; aks 


Beware thou that thou brin ae - st wd ms Ge 
Beware that thou pass not ts 2 piace ° meet 5s 
Beware lest Hezekiah persuade you ee as 

I am perplexed about you (Gal. 4 ; 20). 

Ut. Examination: 


The king sent after the host, .. ; saying, Go and see (14). 
Send thou men, that they t th a 
Stand... and see, and nek for ti 3 oid bo vy iy yt ‘ew 


We shall take them 


Go and search out carefully Sey eT Bet the ys child (Matt. 2: 8). 


Examining the scriptures daily (Acts a 
lil. Demonstration : 
Lo, all the way was full of garments and vessels (15). 


t a oat there is no God, . . . but in Israel (2 Kings 5 : 15). 
Je went out, and spotled the ey 4 (2 Kings 7 : 16). 
Traly this was the Son of God (Matt. 27 : 54). 
be thing I know, .. . Dow I see (John 9: 26). 
1. “I will now shew you ‘ou what the Syrians have done.” 
facts accepted ; (2) The motive suspected.—The kin ay beni 
om in himself ; (2) Suspicions of his enemies; (3) T 


2. Let us send and see.” i Wise investigati 
action ; (3) Successful search. gation ; (2) pe 
3, “The people went ou nd 
routed ; (2) Relief abu 


jled the one. ” (1) Enemies 
discomfiture ; (3) Samaria’s 8 o 


yaere inte: tion ; (2) S¥ria’s 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FAMINE. 


Bent of God (Gen. 41 : 25, 26; Psa, 105 : 16). 
Sometimes protracted (Gen. ‘41: 27 ; 2 Kings 8 : 1, 2). 
Sometimes severe (Gen. 12 : 10; Jer. 62 : 6). 

Horrors of famine (2 Kings 6 : 26-29 ; Jer. 14 : 1-6). 
Resulting ffom war (2 Kings 6 :@4, 2 ; Jer. 14 : 16). 
Productive of pestilence (Ezek. 7 : 15 ; Matt. 24 : 7). 
Saints preserved (1 Kings 17 : 4, 9,15 ; Psa. 38 : 18, 19), 
A time for trust (Hab. 3 : 17, 18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEntTs.—The predatory wars of the king 
of Syria ceased for a time (2 Kings 6: 23), but Ben-hadad 
began a new campaign with all his forces, and laid siege to 
Samaria. (As already intimated, the healing of Naaman 
probably occurred in the interval of peace.) A famine re- 
sulted from the siege. A mother, whose child had been 
eaten, appeals to the king of Israel against another woman 
who refuses to give up her son for the same purpose. The 
king rends his clothes in the sight of the people, revealing 
the sackcloth he wes wearing. Making oath to slay Elisha, 
he sends a messenger, whose coming is announced: by the 
prophet to the elders sitting in his house. They are bidden 
to close the door against him. The king seems to have fol- 
lowed his messenger very closely, and the close of 2 Kings 6: 
33 is probably the language of the king. The lesson begins 
with the reply of Elisha. 

PLace.—Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, and 
the camp of the Syrians outside, which seems to have been 
on the east or north-east of the city, towards the Jordan. 
The various points named are: the house of Elisha, the gate 
of the city toward the camp, the palace of the king, and the 
camp of the Syrians. 

Trxe.— Uncertain, since the fanline (of seven years) men- 
tioned in Chapter 8 may have occurred before the siege. If 
the healing of Naaman followed the last lesson, then this may 
be placed shortly after,—in B. C, 891 or 885 (according to the 
usual chronology of Joram’s reign); the latter date is more 
probable. According to Davis, in B. C. 848-846, before the 
famine. The margin of our Bibles gives B. C. 892 as the date, 
accepting the order of the narrative. 

Persons.—Elisha, the king (Joram) and one of his cap- 
tains, four lepers, the porter of the city, the king’s servants 
(one in particular), and the people of the city. 

Inctpents.—Elisha predicts that food will be plentiful in 
Samaria “to-morrow about this time;” one of the captains 
expresses doubt ; the prophet stys he shall see but not eat of 





it. Four lepers sitting at the gate of the city determine to 
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: they seek the came at 
Syrianshad heard a noise (of supernatural origin, apparently), 
which led them to believe that allies had come to aid the 
‘Israclites; they therefore fled in haste. The lepers feasted, 
- and hid the spoil of two tents; but then, partly from fear of 
“- punishment, and partly from wish to tell the good news, they 
\go back to the city, tell the porters, who tell the king's house- 
hold, The king arose, but suspected treachery; one of his 
servants suggests that the horses be sent in pursuit, This 
was done, and traces of panic and flight are found ad far as 
the Jordan. The people went out to the camp, and the pre- 
diction of plenty was fulfilled. 


The words of fright the Syrians use connect the story with 
the two great nationalities who once had fought for the 
possession of Palestine and of all Syria. In the reigns of 
Seti L and Rameses II.,—the father and grandfather of 
Menephthah, the Pharaoh of the exodus,—the country was 
devastated by the strife of the two empires, and thus made a 


more easy conquest to the Hebrews under Joshua. In the | 


four centuries which had elapsed since that conquest, the 
Hittite power had decayed in Syria, especially through 
the blows inflicted by Tiglath Pileser I, in 1110 B.C., in the 
time of Samuel. It was this that made room in Northern 
Syria, first for the Aramaic kingdom of Zobah, which David 
conquered, and then for that of Damascus, after the dissolu- 
tion of hisempire. In their, antagonism to these new mon- 
archies, the Hittites of Hamath showed a decided friendli- 
ness to the Hebrew kingdom (2Sam. 8: 9,10), And Assyrian 
inscriptions of the date of King Uzziah (800 B.C.) confirm 
this by stating that Hamath was in alliance with Judah. It 
therefore was not unnatural for the Syrians to interpret the 
mysterious sounds as indicating, possibly, the advance of an 
army of their old enemies, the Hittites of the North, to the 
aid of their Hebrew allies. 

The latest discoveries show that Hamath, Carchemish, and 
other Hittite cities of Syria, were but the southern outposts 
of an empire which lay chiefly beyond the Taurus, and was 
centered in the mountains of Cappadocia, where the ruins of 
its ancient capital are still found at Boghaz Keui, while it 
extended westward to the shores of the Aigean Sea. The 
apecial worship of Diana, or Artemis, at Ephesus (Acts 19 : 
27), was a Hel enized form of the worship of the Hittite god- 
dess Ma, established there when they founded that city. 


-’ They seem to have been a Mongolian or Tatar race, as they | 


are depicted, on both their own monuments and those of the 
Egyptians, as short of stature, with receding foreheads, promi- 
nent under jaws, and oblique eyes, Yet, as Uriah was a Hittite, 
it is not impossible—as Mr. Sayce suggests—that Bath-sheba 
was of the same race. If so, then our Lord was descended, 
not only from a Moabite Ruth, but a Hittite (Matt.1:7). On 
the other hand, Bath-sheba was the daughter of Eliam, who 
generally is identified with the Eliam who was the son of Ahith- 
ophel, David’s unfaithful friend and traitorouscounselor. Now 
it always has been assumed that he was a Hebrew; and if he 
had not been so, it is likely that the fact would have been 
mentioned in connection with his treason. Yet he came 
from the hill country of Judah, where the Hittites very early 
hadacolony; and to that colony both he and Uriah may have 
traced their descent. 


CRITICAL NOTES. ' 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Moses, the great legislator of Israel, gave the people two 
tests, by which they might know that any professed prophet 
was really sent from God. One was the fulfilment of his pre- 
dictions: “ If the thing follow not, nog come to pass, that is 
the thing which Jehovah hath not spoken” (Deut. 18 : 21, 
22). The other was his loyalty to the service of the true 
God. If he sought to entice them away from Jehovah, to 
serve other gods, he was no true prophet, even though he had 
announced a sign or wonder which came to pass (Deut. 13: 
1-3). That cannot be a message from God which is either 
proved by the event to he untrue, or which is at variance 
with his will already made known. An instance of predic- 
tion, upon whose exact fulfilment the sacred narrative lays 
evident stress, is contained in the present lesson. 

. Verse 1.—And Elisha said, Hear ye the word of Jehovah: 
The city of Samaria was at this time besieged by Ben-hadad, 
king of Syria (2 Kings 6 : 24), and, in consequence of the 
siege, its inhabitants were reduced to the greatest straits for 
want of food, a most shocking proof of which is given in 
women eating their own children. To such acts of despera- 
tion it had long before been foretold that they would be 
brought, in punishment for their sin and apostasy (Lev. 26 : 
26-29). The king, horrified by the awfal condition of affairs, 
- instead of seeking ftfe favor of God by humble penitence, 

determined to wreak his vengeance upon the prophet Elisha, — 
as though he were the author of these calamities, He accord- 
ingly sent to Elisha’s house, to have him arrested and put to 
death. But before the messenger or the king himself arrived, 
E.isha had had the door shut and held fast, in anticipation 
of their coming. He then addressed them in the words that 








apie, not upon 
his own Gaeta I sheisiy cesene taal the Most High 
had communicated to him. The certainty with which he 
speaks, and with which the prophets are accustomed to 
deliver their messages, shows that they had no doubt as to 
the source from which the communication came. They were 
able to distinguish positively what God revealed to them 
from the suggestions of their own mipds,—To-morrow about 
this time: The time is definitely fixed, and that very near at 
hand, This enhances the certainty and the positiveness of 
his assertion, which is not left dependent upon any contin- 
gencies which the lapse of time might bring about.—Shall a 
measure of fine flour be sold for a shekel: The Hebrew word 
here rendered “measure” is “seah,” which was the third 
part of an ephah, and, according to the estimate in Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, based on Josephus, was a trifle less 
than a peck and a half. The shekel was 220 grains of silver, 
worth, perhaps, sixty-three cents, Fine flour was prepared 
from wheat (Exod. 29: 2), and, as the choicest article from 
which bread was made, is mentioned with the dainty food of 
the rich (1 Kings 4: 22; Ezek. 16: 13), and with the offer- 
ings of the sanctuary (Lev. 2: 1).—And two measures of barley 
for a shekel: Barley, as an inferior grain, brought a lower 
price. The exorbitant sums then demanded for what would 
have been esteemed disgusting and unfit to be eaten in ordi- 
nary times,—an ass’s head bringing about fifty dollars (2 
Kings 6 : 25),—made such a reduction in price seem abso- 
lutely incredible-—Jn the ga’e of Samaria: The open square 
by the gate was the place where markets were held, and pub- 
lic business was transacted, 

Verse 2.—Then the captain: This was an officer of high 
rank, probably belonging to the body-guard of the king, 
though the precise sense of the Hebrew word has been dis- 
puted. The strict meaning of the term is “the third,” by 
which some suppose that one fighting from a chariot is 
denoted. Ancient war chariots held three persons,—one who 
drove the horses, another who held the shield, and a third 
who was armed for the battle. Others understand it as the 
third in authority, having buf one superior beside the king.— 
On whose hand the king leaned: The same expression occurs 
in 2 Kings 5:18. He was ever at hand to support and steady 
the king in his movements, when such aid was necessary.-— 
Answered the man of God: The prophet is so called from the 
intimate relation which he sustained to God as the organ of 
communication with him, and the one through whom he 
made known his will.—And said, Behold, if Jehovah should 
make windows in heaven, might this thing be? The reference is 
to the account of the deluge (Gen. 7:11; 8: 2), which is 
here presupposed as well known at this time in the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, His meaning is that such a thing could 
scarcely happen even if God should pour down from heaven 
torrents of grain as of water at the time of the flood. He had 
no faith in the declaration of the prophet, and he was out- 
spoken in his contemptuous incredulity —And he said, Be- 
hold, thou shalt see it with thine eyes, but shalt not eat thereof: 
His unbelief and ridicule could not disturb the certainty of 
the prophet’s word, or hinder its actomplishment. It only 
excluded him from any share in the blessing thus announced. 

Verse 3.—These declarations of the prophet, which seemed 
at the time so unlikely, were nevertheless brought about in a 
very simple manner, though it is not probable that Elisha 
himself had any idea how it would be done. He simply 
knew what had been revealed to him. Of this he was 
assured; all the rest he was content to leave in God’s hands. 
—Now there were four leprous men at the entering in of the gate: 
By the Mosaic law, lepers were regarded as ceremonially 
unclean, and excluded from all association with others, and, 
in the language of the statute, were required “to dwell alone 
without the camp” (Lev. 13:46; Num. 5:2,3). The form 
of expression makes it plain that this law was enacted in the 
wilderness while Israel occupied a camp, and before they 
reached settled habitations in Canaan. It thus affords occn- 
lar demonstration of the falsity of that critical hypothesis 
which would assign the law to a much later date. Moreover, 
the fact that these lepers were outside of the city shows that 
this law was in existence, and that it was observed even in 
the apostate kingdom of the ten tribes, They had abandoned 
the pure worship of Jehovah for that of the golden calves. 
Bot the institutions of Moses had taken guch deep root among 
them, that the ordinary affairs of life were still regulated by 
the Mosaic law.—And they said one to another, Why sit we here 
until we die? The most wretched still cling to life; and the 
instinct of self-preservation is one of the mogt powerful im- 
pulses of our nature. 

Verse 4.—There was no hope for them, whether they 
sought to re-enter the city or remained where they were. 
One possible resource occurred to them which offered a chance 
for life, and the only chance. They had no certainty that it 
would succeed ; if it failed, they would be no worse off. They 
might as well be put to death by the Syrians as perish by 
starvation, which was the only remaining alternative. And 
they might thus save their lives. They act upon this faint 
probability, and the event showed the wisdom of their course. 

Verse 5.—And they rose up in the twilight, to go unto the camp 





of the Syrians: They waited until the dusk of the evening, 


that they might go unperceived, If they were seen going 
toward the enemy’s camp, their motives might be suspected 
by those within the city, and their lives endangered.—And 
when they were come to the outermost part of the camp of the 
Syrians: Its extreme limit nearest the city.— Behold, there was 
no man there: To their amazement, they found it deserted, 

Verse 6.—Whether by an impression directly made upon 
their auditory nerves, or by some actual sound which they 
misinterpreted, the Syrians were induced to conceive that an 
overwhelming force was approaching both from the north 
and the south, and they were seized, in consequence, with a 
sudden panic.— The king of Israel hath hired against us the kings 
of the Hittites: This reference to the Hittites as a formidable 
power at this time was formerfy a puzzle which no one knew 
how adequately to explain. So long as nothing was known 
of the Hittites except as one of the Canaanitish tribes, which 
had been long since subdued, it was hard to see how they 
could strike terror into the army of the Syrians. But the 
revelations of the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, and, 
still farther, the recently discovered and widespread remains 
of the great Hittite empire, show that it was not without rea- 
son that Ben-hadad’s host was terrified at the thought of their 
approach.—And the kings of the Egyptians, to come upon us: 
While Egypt was one kingdom and had one sovereign 
monarch, it was divided into various nomes or provinces, 
each of which was ruled by a prefect, or sub-king, of its own. 

Verse 7.—The Egyptians advancing from the south, and 
the Hittites from the north, the Syrians apprehended that 
they might be surrounded, and all chance of retreat cut off, 
They accordingly fled, with precipitation, by the only route 
which they supposed was left open to them, eastward to the 
Jordan (v. 15), that they might make their way as speedily 
and directly ag possible to Damascus, whence they had come, 
— Wherefore they arose and fled in the twilight: Everything was 
accurately adjusted, in the plan of God, to effect his purpose, 
and bring to pass what he had declared through Elisha. If 
he lepers had gone to the camp a few hours sooner, they 
would have found the Syrians still there, and would have 
had no such intelligence to bear back to the city as they 
actually carried to it.—And left their tents: The haste and 
fright with whith the Syrians fled was shown in their aban- 
doning everything, having only the one thought of saving 
their lives. 

Verse 8.—These starving men first supplied themselves 
with what they needed to eat and drink, and then carried off 
sach valuables as were within easy reach. To the precious 
metals, silver and gold, were added articles of clothing, which 
were likewise stored away as a valuable possession. Oriental 
garments not being fitted to the wearer, and not being liable 
to changes of fashion which would impair their value, were 
treasured up as indicative of wealth (Exod. 12:35; Acts 20; 
33; James 5: 2), 

Verse 9.—They were not acting right if they kept this good 
news to themselves, and sought selfishly to reap all the advan- 
tage, when others were in equal need, and ought to have an 
equal share of the benefit.—J/ we tarry till the morning light, 
punishment will overtake us: They apprehended that divine 
Providence would bring some retribution upon them, if they 
preserved a guilty silence in regard to this matter which they 
were ander obligation to make known. Or they may have 
thought that they ran the risk of being discovered by the 
inhabitants of the beleagared city, who would naturally feel 
indignant at them for withholding this information and grasp- 
ing all for themselves, and would punish them forit. The 
last clause is more accurately rendered in the margin: “Our 
iniquity will find us out.” This is a just definition of punish- 
ment; iniquity coming home to rest upon the perpetrator. 
They accordingly resolve to give immediate information to 
the king’s household. 

Verse 10.—The porter of the city: The keeper of the city 
gate, who was there on watch. It appears from the plural 
pronoun in the following clause, and the plural noun in the 
first clause of verse 11, that there were several porters in 
attendance at the gate. The meaning may be that they 
addressed themselves, in the first instance, to one who was at 
the time on guard, and he roused the others; or, as is sug- 
gested in the margin, the lepers called to them all, and they 
conveyed the tidings to the royal household. 

Verse 12.—It was still in the night when al) this wasdone, 
The king promptly arose on being informed of this surprising 
intelligence. Hesuspected, however, that it was a stratagem, 
on the part of the.Syrians, to gain an easier entrance into 
the city. 

Verse 13.—And one of his servants answered and said: Not 
one of the menials of the palace, but one of the officers of state 
who were in the service of the king (Gen. 40: 20; 1 Sam. 
22:7; 2 Kings 5: 1, 6).—Five of the horses that remain: A 
definite for a small indefinite number, a few (Isa. 17 : 6; 30: 
17; 1 Cor. 14: 19).—Behold, they are as ali the multitude of 
Israel that are left in it: This may eitler mean that the horses, 
like the men, are greatly reduced in number by the priva- 
tions and exposures of the siege, or, more probably, they are 
like the mass of the people that are shut up in the city: all 





are exposed to the same risks and dangers. Whatever peril 
may attend this expedition, if they get back safely they will 

































































































































































a the same iecihsg aah sie sak in the besieged city ; 
* "Sf they perish in what they undertake, they will be on a par 
~ with the multitudes who have already been consumed, and 
. have los: cheir lives during the siege. 

_ Verse 14.—They took therefore two chariots with horses: Com- 

~ monly two horses were attached to a chariot, so that four 

“were probably sent. Though as three horses were sometimes 

he o:; Barnemed together, it is possible that the precise number 
* shove specified was actually sent. 

Verse 15.—The investigation was conducted as far as the 
river Jordan, and the entire distance was strewn with evi- 
dences of the headlong haste with which the panic-stricken 

, etimy had fled. All along the way they had cast from them 
everything that impeded their flight. 

Verse 16.—As soon as they had gained assugance that the 

’ Syrian camp was in fact deserted, that no ambush was laid 

“and no danger need be apprehended, the gates of the city 

‘were opened, and the people rushed out and plundered the 

* gbandoned tents, lading themselves with the abundant stores 
of provision which were intended for the support of the army, 
. and gatheri.g up all the valuables that had been left behind. 
The consequence was that Elisha’s word was fulfilled to the 
letter, both in respect to the reduced cost of the necessaries 
‘of life, and that the unbelieving officer witnessed the abun- 
dance, but did not share it. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
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The bitter hatred of Damascus towards Israel, due, perhaps, 
in part, to the remembrance of David's conquest of Syria, 
and the sufferings of the war of independence ynder Solomon, 
kept ever and anon breaking out into open hostilities during 
the reign of Ben-hahad I1., as it was destined to do, after his 
death, till Assyria broke the power of the Syrian monarchy. 
‘Ben-hadad II, at one time the ally of Ahab in a campaign 
against the threatening advance of the kings of Nineveh, had 
been followed by two campaigns of Damascus against Samaria, 

’ ending in the utter defeat of the former and the taking of 
Ben-hadad prisoner, which might have secuted great results 
for Israel but for Ahab’s weakly setting him free. Years of 

» desultory warfare seem to have followed, each country wasting 
as much as it could of the other by harassing border raids; 
but, in the end, Ahab fell before Ramoth-Gilead, fighting 

* agwinst the implacable Syrians. Ahaziah’s short reign has 

* eft no record of his relations with Damascus; but Jehoram, 

* is successor, had to endure inroads, like those in which Naa- 
mai gained his reputation as a dashing soldier, and now, 
having been again invaded by Ben-hadad in full force, had 

~ tosee his capital invested, and furiously assailed,—a sign that 

_ he had not been able to meet his opponent in the open field. 
Samaria (Heb., “Shomron”) stood on a pleasant rounded 
hill, which swells up like a boss from a buckler, in the center 
of a green undulating plain, surrounded at some distance by 
fertile hills. It could not have been a very large place, 
according to our ideas; but Omri, its founder, had shown his 
genius by the selection of a spot naturally so strong for his 
capital, Esearpments are yet to be seen on some of the 
slopes; and high walls, with great castellated gates, rose de- 
fiantly round the whole town. In our day, it would be un- 
tenable, if an enemy held the heights encircling it; but there 
was no artillery in Ben-hadad's time, and Samaria, seated on 
its prowd hill, could only be taken by blockade or by storm- 
ing. The Syrians were able to cut off all supplies from with- 
Pe Out, and it seemed as if they would speedily starve the city 
_ , into submission. So close, indeed, was the investment, that 
S provisions soor. failed so completely among the besieged, that, 
at last, the head of an ass—an unclean beast—was sold for 
eighty shekels. When it is remembered that the Orientals 
mever eat the head of any beast, the intensity of the distress 
implied on their bidding such a large sum for the head of an 
ass may be imagined. The fourth part of a cab—that is, less 
than the sixth part of a quart—of a kind of small pulse known 
. by the name of “ doves’ dung,” was sold for five shekels; the 
a shekel being, according to Conder, equal to about eighty cents. 
Be Meanwhile, the king was manfully doing his best, carefully 
* making circuits of the walls, inside the parapets, to visit the 
different watch-posts, and to take advantage of anything in 
his favor. On one of these rounds, however, the extremity 
of the wretchedness now endured was brought keenly home 
tohim. A woman having loudly implored his help as he 
passed, he could only answer that he was, alas! unable to do 

‘ anything for her. God only, he said, could relieve her wants. 

~ Bat her looks awakened his sympathy. “What aileth thee?” 

* asked he; and then she told him how she and another woman 

had agreed to kill and eat each other's child, and how her 
child had been boiled and eaten, but now the other woman 

* drew back from her bargain, and had hidden her boy. Hor- 

‘vified at the story, the king rent his clothes, as Orientals do 

“in moments of deep distress, He was already sad enough; 

* for it was seen, through his torn rdbe, that he was wearing 

‘rough sackcloth next ~ egomarc on ia meceat deep hu- 
miliation and penitence. 

’ Bat this formal repentance for personal ox actienal sins 






























































had left him unchanged in his inner self. Elisha had coun- 
seled resistance, and the woman’s story was the result, “God 
do so to himself, and more also, if the prophet’s head stood 
on him an hour longer.” He could blame the prophet, but 
all his sorrow had not taught him the first step towards a 


better mind by blaming himself. Meanwhile, Elisha was 


quietly sitting in his house with the elders of the city, who 
had come, we may suppose, to take counsel with him. Sud- 
denly turning to them, he told them that the king—a true son 
of Ahab, the murderer of the prophets and of Naboth, and 
himself now bent on murder—had sent a messenger to behead 
him. They must refuse him admission; for the king would 
be sorry for his command as soon as he had given it, and 
would follow, in haste, to prevent its execution. It was 
indeed so, While the soldiers still parleyed with the elders, 
outside the door, the king appeared, his fury gove, his spirit 
changed, “Behold,” said he to Elisha, “this evil is of the 
Lord, He has willed that we open the gates to the Syrian, 
Why should I wait for deliverance any longer?” The hor- 
rors he had heard seemed. to tel] him that hope of aid from 
God was vain; that surrender was inevitable. What had the 
prophet tosay? “ Hear the word gf the Lord,” replied he, 
“To-morrow, about this time, a segh—that is, a peck—of fine 
flour will be sold for a shekel, and two pecks of barley for a 
shekel, in the gate of Samaria.” “ What!” said the officer 
on whom the king leaned; “if God make windows in heaven, 
and rain down flour and barley, that may be, but not other- 
wise,” “You will see it,” answered Elijah, “ but will taste 
neither.” 

Meanwhile, crouching outside the gate of the city, the law 
of Moses not letting them live inside (Lev. 13: 46; Nam. 
5 : 3, etc.),—as, indeed, even ordinary Eastern custom would 
have ordained,—sat four lepers, whom no one in the city fed 
any longer, and who were, hence, in the sorest straits. Feel- 
ing that, even if they stole into Samaria, they would die of 
famine, while, if they sat where they were, they were no 
better off, they resolved as soon as it was dark to steal out to 
the Syrian camp. But when they had reached the nearest 
part of it, strange to say, they found the ground deserted. 
Wandering farther, it was still the same. The Syrians were 
gone. The Lord, says the sacred narrative, “had made them 
hear a noise of chariots, and of horses, even the noise of a 
great host,” and panic had seized them. Jehoram, they fan- 
cied, had hired the kings of the Hittites from the North, and 
the kings of Egypt from the far South. So wildly does fear 
alarm itself by inventing imaginary terrors. Forthwith their 
only thought was to save their lives, leaving the camp as it 
was, with their tents, their stores, their baggage, hdrses, and 
asses, It was a grand time for the poor lépers. Entering 
one of the tents,—one, we may be sure, that promised well,— 
they ate and drank to their hearts’ content, and then pro- 
ceeded to plunder it and a second one of silver, gold, and 
raiment, which they carried off and hid. But it would be 
dangerous to wait till daylight without telling, in the city, 


how matters stood: Coming back, therefore, to the wardens ; 


at the gate, or on the walls, they broke the great news 
to them. 

A few minutes served to repeat it in the king’s palace. 
But Jehoram was incredulous. It was only a feint, to draw 
them from the city, and swoop down on them. “ But, my 
lord,” ‘answered one near, “whatever may happen to any 
who are sent out, it‘cannot be worse than has happened to so 
many of us within already, and as must happen to us all if 
they do not confirm the good news - Pray, suffer some men to 
go out and bring us back word.” Two chariots with horses 
were therefore sent off, but only to find that the Syrians were 
in full retreat across the Jordan, in such terror that the way 
was strewn with “garments and vessels,” which they had 
thrown away in their haste. Returning, and announcing the 
great deliverance wrought for them, the gates were opened, 
and the famished citizens, old and young, let loose on the rich 
supplies of the Syrian tents and magazines. In one night 
misery had passed away, and next day Elisha’s words as to 
the price of fine flour and of barley came true. It is added, 
however, that the officer who had sneered at the assurance, 
having been in command at the gate, was thrown down in the 

wild crowding of the people afler food, and perished without 
tasting the spoil. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





“IMPOSSIBLE,—ONLY I SAW IT.” 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The key-note of this lesson lies in the promise in the first 
verse: The whole story illustrates man’s too frequent rejec- 
tion of God’s promise, and God’s — way of fulfil- 
ling» it. 

1, We note first the promise which common sense finds 
incredible. It came from Elisha when all seemed desperate. 
The wonderfully vivid narrative in the previous chapter tells 
a pitiful tale of women boiling their children, of unclean 
food worth more than its weight in silver, of a king worked 
up to a pitch of frenzy and murderous designs, and renouncing 
his allegiance to Jehovah. Such faith as he had was strained 
to the breaking point, and his messenger was sent to tell the 





prophet that the king would not “wait for the Lord any 
longer.” That was the moment chosen to speak the promise, 
It came, as God’s helps, both of promise and act, 80 often 
come, at the very nick of time, when faith is ready to fail, 
| and human aid is vain. Before we had learned our hopeless 
state, it would come too soon for our good; after faith had 
wholly parted from its moorings, it would come too late, 

Note the precision and confidence of the promise. The 
hour of the fulfilment, and the price of flour and the cheaper 

barley, are stated. Man’s promises are vague; God's are 

Mark, too, the entire silence of the promise as to the 
mode of its fulfilment. Probably Elisha knew as little as any 
one how it was going to be accomplished. The particularity 
and vagueness combined are remarkable. A hint as to how 
the thing was to be done would have made the belief in the 
fact so much easier. Yes, and just because it would have 
smoothed the road for worthless belief, it was not given, but 
the apparently impossible promise was left in nakedness, for 
anybody who needed sense to animate his faith to scoff at. Is 
not that emphatic assertion of the fact, and emphatic silence 
as to-the “how,” a frequent characteristic of God’s promises? 
If ever we are kept in the dark as to that, it is for our good, 
and for the encouragement of our growth in utter dependence 
and perfect trust. I[t is not well for the trusting soul to ask 
too curiously about methods intervening between the promise 
in the present and its accomplishment in the future. It is 
better for peace and the simplicity of our trust, that we 
should be content to cling to the faithful word, and to “ be- 
lieve... that it shall be even as it was told” us, without 
troubling ourselves about his way of effecting his purposes, 
Passengers are not admitted to the enginé-room, nor allowed 
ov the bridge. Let them leave all the working of the ship 
to the captain. 

2. The noble who blurted out his incredulity had a great 
deal to say for himself, from the common sense and worldly 
point of view. But he need not have sneered, in the same 
breath, at old miracles and new. His sarcasm about “ win- 
dows in heaven” refers to the story of the flood ; and perhaps 
there is a hint of alluding to the manna. He neither be- 
lieved these ancient deeds, nor the promise for to-morrow. 
Why not? Simply because he—wise as he thought himself 
—could not see any way of bringing it about. There are 
plenty of us yet who have the same modest opinion of our 
own acuteness, and go on the supposition that what we do not 
see is invisible, and what we cannot do, or imagine done, is 


, impossible. Why should not the Lord “make windows in 


heaven,” if he please? Or, how does the pert objector know 
that that is the only way of fulfilling the promise? He will 
be taught that he has not quite exhausted all the possibilities 
open to Omnipotence, and that something much simpler than 
windows in heaven can do what is wanted. Unbelief which 
rejects God’s plain promises because it does not see how they 
can be fulfilled, is common enough still, and is as unreasonable 
as it is impertinent. Elisha was as ignorant as this noble- 
man of the means, but his faith fixed its eyes on the faithful 
word, and trusted, while sense, self-conceit, and worldliness, 
a mole pretending to have an eagle’s eye, declared that to be 
impossible which it could not see the way to bring about, 
and thereby exposed only its own blind arrogance. 

8. Elisha’s answer (v. 2) sounds liker Elijah. The utmost 
gentleness is stirred to pronounce condemnation on self-confi- 
dent unbelief, and a gentler gentleness than Elisha’s, even 
Christ’s, shrinks not from executing the sentence. Is not the 
sentence on this scofling lord the very sentence pronounced 
ever on unbelief? , In his case, it was fulfilled by the crowd 
that pressed, in their ravenous hunger, through the gate, and 
trod him down; but in ordinary cases, in our days, the 
natural operation of unbelief is to shut men out from the 
fruition, of which faith is the necessary and only condition. 
It is. no avenging arbitrarily imposed exclusion, but. the 
necessary result of self-made disqualification, which brings on 
the unbeliever the doom, “ Thou shalt not eat thereof.” The 
blessings of the religious life on earth, and the glories of its 
perfection in hedven, are only enjoyable through faith. 
These are not so plainly visible to the unbelieving heart as 
the scene at the gate was to the nobleman ; byt, in some 
measure, even those who do not possess them do, in some 
lucid moments, see their worth. It is one sad part of the sad 
lives of godless-men, that they have their seasons of calm 
weather, when, in the clear atmosphere, they catch glimpses 
of their true good, but that they yetdo not behold it long 
and close enough to be smitten with the desire to possess, 
and go the sight remains inoperative, or adds to their con- 
demnation. Not to taste is the’ sadder fate, because there 
has been sight. To have eyes opened at last to our own folly, 
and to see the rich provision of God’s table, when it is too 
late, will be a chief pang of future retribution,—as it some- 
times is of present godlessness. 

4. Passing over for the present the account of the discovery 
by the four lepers, we may next note God's way of fulfilling 
his promise. A panic would spread fast in an undisciplined 
army, and history supplies examples of the swift change into 
a mob under the influence of groundless terror. There is 
nothing wonderful in the helter-skelter rush for the Jordan, 





or the road littered with abandoned baggage. The Divine 
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Seales dnote cranatee ly brought 
"the flight about, and the coincidence of the prophecy and the 
panic which fulfilled it stamp both as divinely originated. 
But if we looked on events as devoutly and saw into their 
true character as deeply as the author of Kings, we should 
seo that many a siinilar coincidence, which we trace no farther 
than ‘to men or circumstances, was due to the same Divine 
“ eause which made the Syrians to hear “ the noise of a great 
host.” Track the river of life to its source, ana you come 
to God. 

“The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” Imaginary 
terrors are apt to beset those who have no trust in God. If we 
fear him, we need have no other fear; but if we have not him 
for our anchorage, we shall be driven by gusts of passion and 
terror. The unseen possibilities of attack apd defeat may well 

terrify a man who has not the unseen God to keep him calm. 
‘Windows in heaven then, were not needed, and the arro- 
gance which said “Impossible” had not measured all the 
resources of God. A very wise scientist here in England 
proved that the Atlantic could not be crossed by a steamer, 
and the first steamer that did cross took out copies of his 
book. How foolish men’s demonstrations of impossibility 
look beside God’s deliverances! We have not gone through 
all the chambers of his storehouse, and “his ways are far 
above, out of our sight.” Let as hold fast by the faith that 
his arm is strong to do whatever his lips are gracious to 
engage, nor ever let our inability fo see where the river gets 
throngh the mountains, make us doabt that it will reach the 
sunlit ocean. 

5. Wemay throw together the remaining parts of the lesson, 
as showing how the fulfilled promise’ was received. These 
four lepers had heard nothing of it, when despair made them 
venturesome, How reckless they were, and how they harp 
on the one gloomy word “die”! The thought was familiar 
to them, and yet, lepers though they were, life was sweet, and 
a chance of prolonging it, even as slaves, was worth trying. 
They chose twilight, that they might be unobserved. We 
can see them creeping cautiously, with beating hearts, towards 
the camp, expecting every moment to be challenged, and pos- 
sibly slain. How their caution would diminish ‘and their 
wonder grow, as they passed from end to end, und found no 
one! There stood the horses and asses, left behind lest their 
footfalls should betray the flight, and every tent empty of 
men and full of spoil. The lepers seem to have gone right 
through the camp, before they ventured to begin plandering; 
for the “uttermost part” in verse 5 and that in verse 8 are 

‘naturally understood of the opposite extremities. Then, 
'geeure against surprise, they eat and drink as ravenously as 
tnen who had been starving so long would do. Twilight had 
deepened into darkness before hunger and greed were satisfied. 
Not till then did they awake to their duty; and even when 
they bethink themselves, it is fear of punishment, not care 
for a city full of hungry men,‘that moves them. But their 

tardy awaking to duty is couched in words which carry a 

great truth, especially to all who have tasted the Bread of 

Life. It is “not well” to “hold our peace,” in “a day of 

good tidings.” If we have good news, especially the good 

news, its possession obliges us to impart it. If we have tasted 
the graciousness of the Lord, we are bound to tell of the 
stores we have found. “He that withholtleth corn, the peo- 

ple shall curse him.” “Of how much sorer punishment . . . 

shall he be thought worthy,” who keeps to himself the food 

of the world? 

Lepers were strange messengers of good, but the message 
graces the bringer, and they who tell good tidings are sure 
of a welcome. God does not choose great men for the heralds 
ef his mercy, but the qualification is persoWal experience. 
These four could only say, “ We have geen and tasted, but 
thet was enough.” The king’s caution was very natural, and 
would have been quite blameless, if God’s promise had not 
been spoken the day before. But that made the slowness to 
believe a sin. Feeling one’s way over untried ice is prudent; 
bot if we have previously been told that it will bear, it proves 
our distrust of him who told us, The despatch of the chariots 
to make a reconnaissance was needless trouble. Butmen are 
always apt to think that faith is but a shaky ground of certi- 
tude; unless it be backed up by sense. When God gives us4 
his word to trust to, we are wisest if we trust to the bare 
promise, and we may save ourselves the trouble of sending 
Out scouts to see if it is really beginning to be fulfilled. Elisha 

. had no need to wait the report of the charioteers before he 
believed in the fulfilment of the promise, which others had’ 
found incredible when spoken, and too good to be true even 
when fulfilled. Let us trast God, whether sense can attes 
the incipient accomplishment of his words or no. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING ‘POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 

We have now another quarter’s lessons in God’s dealings 
with national affairs. Are we wiser in these matters than 
the Israslites? If our history were written in God’s light, it 
might amaze the coming centuries. 
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, slaying hundreds of men; the segond, fall of 
all and help,—even his dead bones brought life. 
In this lesson another of his evident acts of mercy appears, 
All this terrible siege, dire famine, and eating of children, 
had been distinctly foretold, if they were disobedient (Deut. 
28 : 58, 57). This national experience was simply correc- 
tional, It was an attempt to make the people avoid their 
own utter overthrow and expatriation, that came a hun- 
dred and fifty years later. It was assertion that God ruled 
among the nations of the earth. No doubt Elisha, shut up in 
& common misery with the king, had set before him the 
cause of this sore famine. Hence, when the great extremity 
revealed in 2 Kings 6: 29 was made apparent, the king vowed 
he would kill Elisha. 

So the purpose of saving the king and the nation could not 
be carried out because of the hardness of their hearts; but 
Elisha could be saved, and one sneerer disposed of (v. 2). 
Christ relieved the honest doubts of seeking Thomas. But 
what can be done for a mocker ? 

God always wants to give us better and higher things than 
we are willing to receive. It is not necessary for us to see 
how he is to do it. His resources are as great as his desite 
to bless. © 

Men who cannot go through long courses of reasoning must 
have sudden manifestations of God’s power. The sea must 
be divided, the manna be fresh every morning, abundance 
take the place of starvation. But men of to-day can see God* 
in the growing grain and the favoring rain as well. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Thus saith the Lord, To-morrow about this time shall a measure 
of fine flour be sold for a shekel, . . . in the gate of Samaria (v. 1). 
How little we know about to-morrow! .How little our plans 
for to-morrow are worth, apart from their relation to God’s 
plang for us and for others! It is right for us to do those 
things which to-day demand our attention, in view of the 
probabilities of to-morrow; but it is not right for us to worry 
over to-morrow’s needs, or to rest too confidently on to-mor- 
row’s prospects. We may never see an earthly to-morrow; 
and, if we do so, it may be a very different day from any we 
have ever seen or imagined. We have a right to hope in 
God for to-morrow, and to trust God for to-morrow; but we 
have no right to have any disturbing fears for to-morrow. 

Behold, if the Lord should make windows in heaven, might this 
thing be? (v.2.) What a fool a man is, who takes it for 
granted that God’s power is limited by man’s understanding! 
He who talks learnedly about the “laws of Nature,” would 
do well to realize that nature’s Lawgiver knows more about 
those laws than any man can know, and that he can do won- 
derful wonders without contravening any law of nature, even 
though what he does would have seemed to man an impossi- 
bility beforehand. It is not new windows in heaven that are 
needed, but‘new windows in our hearts, to enable us to see 
that what is impossible with man is poasible with God. 

Why sit we here until we die? ... Let us fall unto the host of 
the Syrians: if they save us alive, we shall live ; and if they kill us, 
we shall but die (vs. 3,4). “ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 
Life is worth taking some risks for. When to sit still is sure 
death, almost any move is preferable to inaction. This is as 
true of a church as it is of an individual; yet there are 
churches and church-members that are sitting still in process 
of spiritual starvation, just because they cannot see a dead 
certainty of success in any one direction of Christian effort. 
They can but die in any event; and they would do befter to 
die in a struggle to live, than to die without making an effort 
for life. The example of the Samaritan lepers is worthy of 
their imitation. 

The Lord had made the host of the Syrians to hear a noise of 
chariots, and a noise of horses... Wherefore they arose, .. . and 
fled for their life (vs. 6,7). Fears of the imagination are even 
stronger than fears of reality. The bravest soldiers are liable 
to be panic-struck over a suddenly sprung report that the 
enemy is on their flank or in their rear, God can strike fear 
into strong hearte through their imaginations, so that they 
shall be powerless for the carrying out of their best laid plans. 
There is no such safeguard against sudden fear as a trustful 
rest on Him who is over us, and is round about us, and is all- 
powerful for our protection, “What time I am afraid, I will 
put my trust in thee.” 

We do not well: this day is a day of good tidings, and we hold 
our peace (v.Q). Those Samaritan lepers were a pretty sensible 
sétof men. They knew enough to make an effort to save their 
lives, rather than die where they were; and they were wise 
enough to understand that they had no right to keep to them- 
selves good news that might save others also. If any of us 
are in a case like theirs, we ought to show as much wisdom 
and as good a spirit as they showed. Good news for others 
ought not to die with us. We should tarn away from our 
own pleasure or profit, in order to tell it to those who would 
perish for its lack. To whom have we been telling the good 





Elijah was so different from Elisha, The first was vehement, 


news of salvation? To whom ought we to gq and tell it? 
Go and see (v.14). Good news is certainly worth looking 









inte, even if it be not accepted without proof. You who 
doubt if God will answer prayer, or will welcome your com- 
ing to him for salvation, or that there is real enjoyment to be 
found in Bible study or in Christian service,—“ Go and see.” 
“Beeing is believing.” And God would have you come and 
test this thing for yourselves. “Prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall nut be 
room enough to receive it.” 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. . 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The teacher must make clear to the class the situation of 
affairs. The deadly rage of this king of Israel probably arose 
from his thought that, if Elisha had let him slay the army 
of the Syrians when they were in his power, this evil would 
not have befallen Samaria. He seemed to. have utterly for- 
gotten that several times Elisha had saved the kingdom by 
his prophetic knowledge (2 Kings'6: 10). So Jehoram de- 
termined that the head of the prophet must fall. But, like 
Jezebel, he reckoned without God; and his reckoning came 
toasinilar end. Elisha lived, but the king died the death 
of a dog. 

This hostility of the king toward the best man in his king- 
dom was shared by that nobleman who scoffingly made fun 
of the prediction of the man of God. In return for his skep- 
tieal sneering, he received his own death sentence, which the 
reader will find fulfilled in verse 20 of this chapter. 

Having drawn all this out of the class by appropriate ques- 
tions, let the teacher go on to the reniarkable story of the 
four lepers. More pitiful objects than they are rarely seen. 
Picture, then, the marvelous transition which they experi- 
enced when, all at once, they passed from starvation to sur- 
feit. Poverty-stricken beggars they are this hour, but the 
next they have all the spoil of the rich camp at their dis- 
posal, It reads like the “Arabian Nights.” Having dealt 
with the story of the lesson, the teacher is now ready to go 
on to the application of its principles. These are illustrated 
by the king, the nobleman, and the four lepers. 

1, The King of Israel.—He was skeptical, or hé would have 
applied to the only man in his kingdom who was ablé to 
help him in this grisis. Long before this he had shown his 
unbelief, in that it never occurred to him to send Naaman to 
Elisha for healing. The little maid that was carried captive 
had far more faith in the prophet than the king had, Sines 
that time, however, as we have seen, the king himself had 
experienced the miraculous power of Elisha; and yet, assoon . 
as he gets into new difficulties, the king fails to go to the 
source of his past deliverances. But more than this, The 
king blames the prophet for the evil that has befallen him, 
instead of taking the blame on himself, where it belonged. 
His sins were now bringing evil on Israel, and yet he blames 
the most innocent man in his kingdom, and threatens to take 
off his head. 

Now, unbelief is the same to-day as in Jehoram’s time. 
God may give us deliverance ten times, and yet, when, for 
the eleventh time, danger arises, unbelief denies that God 
can or will help. Ufbelief is a desperate scholar, and the 
reason for this is that it does not want to learn. No man so 
blind as he who will not see; and unbelief will not see 
because it shuts its eyes tight against all evidence. All 
Elisha’s previous miracles were’now of no avail. 

And was it not so in Christ's times? Did not the Phari- 
sees refuse to believe his miracles? And when they could 
not deny them, as in the case of the man born blind, did they 
not act like Jehoram? At the crucifixion they cried, “If he 
be the King of Israel, let him now come down from the cross, 
and we will believe him.” But when he arose from the dead, 
did they believe? No; they hired soldiers to lle about it, 
and went on in their old way. 

2. The nobleman of our lesson acted in the same way. 
Because he could not see how the prediction of the prophet 
was to be brought about, he simply scoffed at him. So 
to-day, when men cannot see how deliverance is to come, 
they refuse to believe, and they make fun of those who do 
believe. But 

* Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain; 
God is his own interpreter, 

And he will make it plain.” 
So it came out in our lesson. God’s ways will be made clear 
in spite of all ridicule and denial on the part of kings, noble- 
men, scientific men, and opposers of all sorts, Let us hold to 
the word of God; for heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
the word of the Lord abideth forever. 

8. The Four Lepers.—What an example they set for all 
those who have found any great blessing! No sooner had 
they come to their senses than they realized that it was « 
mean thing for them to enjoy dil this vast plenty, while so 
near to them then were starving. You say, “ This was only 
nataral.” Wasit? Does the “sweater” of our great cities 





care that women are slowly starving to deathsin the tenement 
houses? No; it was not natural (at least in one sense of that 
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‘Neal heb hone lepers to act as they did. What an example 
_ they set for us in things spiritual! We have the bread of 


- life, and we claim to have eaten of it; and yet do we refuse to 

ke sacrifices for the benefit of those who, for lack of it, are 

y starving? Any lack of voliinteers for missions, 

d of funds, would prove that we are meaner than those 

lepers, or else that we are as unbelieving as the king 

‘his noble. Either we are supremely skeptical or we are 

"fearfully selfish. Which isit? This is not a light question, 

which it is safe for us to brush aside with a shrug of the 

shoulder. It is one that will meet us at the judgment-seat of 

Goa; and there, if not elsewhere, we shall have to make 
answer. Oh for grace to make the right reply 


New York City. 





oaNTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


"Where Ponine —The people were all hungry, afraid they 
would starve. In whose time was there famine for three 
years anda half? This time the famine was not all over 
the land,—for fields, vineyards, and orchards had yielded 


their plenty; it was only in Samaria, the capital of Israel,\ 


the home of the king. What prophet lived in Samaria? 


_ Phe city gates were fast, the people shut in; for outside the 


walls were tents, great camps, horsemen, chariots, and soldiers. 
No one dared go out to try and buy food, and no one could 
goin to carry supplies. The enemies thought that, if they 
waited, king and people would be hungry enough to give 
themselves up to be slaves, rather than starve todeath. (All 
this can be made plain by using the blackboard as the lesson 
proceeds: a circle for Samaria, walls around, numerous tents, 
the wide road north-ezst of the river Jordan. The chalk- 
work may be very simple or more elaborate, adding the lepers, 
the gateway, etc.) 

The King's Sorrow—The famine was so sore that when 
King Jehoram walked on the top of the wall, a starving 
mother cried out, “Help, O king!” He answered, “If the 
Lord do not help thee, how shall I help thee?” Theking 
rent his clothes for sorrow, and the people saw that he was 
wearing coarse sackcloth, That was meant for a sign of grief 
abd repentance,—just as Ahab, his father, put on sackcloth 
after the robbery and murder of Naboth brought him trouble. 
Many people think they repent when they are sorry because 
their sin brings misery on them. Is that always true repent- 
atice? Jeboram did not think that God had sent the trouble 
_ becdiuse of sin; but he blamed Elisha for all the distress, and 
’ aid he would cut off his head. 

Elisha the Prophet.—He sat in his house, in Samaria, with 


the elders, It may be they were talking of what they could 
' do for the suffering around them, or praying to God to pity 


and help. They heard footsteps coming, and Elisha said, 


_ “See, this son of a murderer hath sent to take away mine 


head.” How was King Jehoram the son of a murderer? 
Blisha was ready to answer with the word of the Lord. He 
told them to listen, that the next day at that time flour and 
barley would be plentiful, and sold cheaply in the city gateway. 

The Faithless C ptain.—This was an officer of highest rank 
who walked by the king’s side, and the king leaned on him. 
This captain answered Elisha’s promige of plenty, “If the 
Lord would make windows in heaven, might this thing be?” 
He meant that it could not be, unless heaven should be opened 
and food rained down in showers like water in the time of 
the Flood. He for one would pot believe it; he had no faith 
_ in such a promire. Elisha quietly said to him, “ Thou shalt 
” gee it with thine eyes, but shalt not eat thereof.” 

. Four Poor Lepers.—Outside, near the city wall, in rags and 
want, sat four men. The law kept them away from homes 
in the city, perhaps in some tent or low-roofed place of shel- 
ter; for they were lepers. Twilight of another day of fasting 
had come upon them, and they looked in one another's thin, 
scarred faces, and’said, “ Why sit we here and die?” If we 
enter the city, the famine is there, we shall die there; if we 
sit still here, we die also, Come, let us go to the camp of the 
Syrians; if they kill us, we shall but die. They stole softly 
along to the edge of the Syrian camp, thinking they might 
be unseen, and, in the dim light, they could pick up some 
scraps of food. 

In the Camp.—They looked in a tent; no one was there, 
they heard no voices, only their ow~ fearful whispers, They 


Went on to other tents, there was food in abundance spread | 


out ready to be eaten. They ate and drank, then looked 
around; there were gold and silver and treasures. They took 
what they pleased, then went and hid it, came again to another 
tent, took more treasure, and hid it away. 

At the City Gate-—The lepers said to each other, “ This is 
aday of good tidings ;” if we wait till morning light, some 
harm will come to us for the sin of letting a whole city-full 
starve while we know there is plenty. Come, let us go tell 
the king’s household. They went to the gate-keepers at the 
city gate, and told the strange, glad news; it was repeated to 
the porters at the king’s palace,—it ,reached the king, the 
story that four. lepers had gone to the enemy's camp and 
found no man there, not a voice, but horses tied, and asses 
tied, and the tents as they were. 


he think of what Elisha, whom he meant to kill, had said of com- 


The King Poreunded,—Ho seemed to believe the lepers Dia 


ing plenty? “Iknow,” he said, “ what the Syrians have done ; 
they know we are hungry, they are hiding in some field, say- 
ing to themselves, ‘When they come ont of the city, we shall 
catch them alive and get into the city.” Do you remember 
who advised angry Naaman to take the prophet’s advice and 
go and wash? So a servant persuaded the king to let some 
of his men take chariots and horses, and to say to them, “Go 
and see.” Don’t you think the lean, starved horses would go 
swiftly in the keen scent of the fields and the food before 
them? All the way to the Jordan and back, scattered along 
the road, the men saw garments and vessels cast away by the 
flying troops; and so they told the king. 

Fleeing for Life-—Why did the Syrians leave their tents 
ang treasure? When Elisha led the Syrian soldiers to 
Samaria, at the time they wanted to take him prisoner in 
Dothan, what was the matter with their eyes? This time 
God used their ears to deliver his people from famine; both 
times it was a wonderful work in which God showed good- 
ness and mercy to his people. We do not. know how it was, 
but the Syrians thonght they heard the noise of tramping 
horses, rolling chariots, and the march of a great host, . They 
said to one another: “The king of Ierael hath hired the 
kings of the north and kings from the south to come upon us. 
Here we are,—enemies coming on every side; let us flee for 
our lives.” And so they did. 

Plenty.—The people of Samaria quickly heard the good 
news; they rushed to the camp and the tents. Somebody 
must keep order, and quiet the crowds pushing and shouting 
in the gate at the market-place, buying flour just as cheaply 
as Elisha had said. The faithless captain was appointed. 
Did he see the plenty? Yes. Did he eat ofit? No; for 
whether the people were angry with him for his mocking 
words, or rushed so wildly, he was trampled to death. The 
man who had been proud to hold the king’s hand was trodden 
upon by the feet of the common people, punished with death 
for the sin of unbelief. ’ 

The Saving Message.—Who carried the good tidings tothe 
starving city-full of people? Are we now as eager to be 
messengers to hungry souls, telling of Him who éaid, “I am 
the bread of life”? 


Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TWO GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 





1. Lost. 2. SAVED. 

IF WE STAY, WE DIE. | WE HAVE FOUND LIFE. 
NOW THEREFORE COME: 

LET US SEEK LIFE. | LET US TELL OTHERS. 





LET HIM THAT HEARETH SAY, COME. 








NEED; PROMISES. 
WE DOUBT; ; HE FULFILS. 
WITH GOD, = ae TO THE BELIEVING, 
ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE. 
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BR DRY OF GOOD TIDINGS! 


NEED 


DO YOU BEAR 


THE TIDINGS ? 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
* God is the refuge of his saints,” 

“ In some way or other.” 

“ Through the love of God our Saviour.” 

“ Beulah land.” 

“ Afflictions, though they seem severe.” 

“I’m the child of a king.” 

“ Joy cometh in the morning.” 





- ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D. D., LL. D., F. B.3., 
Canon oF DuRHAM. 


“Four Lzrrovs Mew at tar Ewrerrc In or THE 
Gatz.”—“ The leper at the gate” was a proverbial expres- 
sion. By the law of Moses, lepers were most strictly kept 
apart from all associatidn with the healthy. They were not 
allowed to live either in the cities or the villages, but congre- 
gated in small communities in wretched hovels outside, 
generally under wattle@ huts placed against the city wall, 
near the gate, by the roadside. There they sat, and piteously 





cried for alms ffom the passers-by. The same spectacle may 





Nisieei bidaoraad 6 Gunnell: tony 'tew tll dies ales 
colony of lepers outside the squalid modern village. During 


down from the palis to the outcasts; but now, when mothers 
were devouring their own children, and the vilest refuse. 
brought incredible prices, and none went in or out, their case 
was desperate. They could but die a lingering death where 
they weré; and possibly the religious awe, which still in the 
East shields those who are visited by God, might lead the 
Syrians, who would know they had not been inside the city, 
to pity them. At the worst, they could but die. 

Tue SipcE 1s ANCIENT Warrare.—The siege of Samaria 
had been a long one, though far short “of the three years 
which Shalmaneser and the Assyrians occupied before they 
captured it, and finally destroyed the kingdom of Israel. 
Even that was far exceeded by Alexander the Great, in his 
twelve years’ siege of Tyre, or the twenty-nine years’ siege of 
Ashdod by Psammetichus. Sieges; under the conditions of 
ancient warfare, were, unless where engines could easily be 
brought close, simply blockades; and the beleaguered place 
would generally hold out to the uttermost, because an indis- 
criminate slaughter almost always followed either capture or 
surrender, Very rarely indeed. were the lives, of the leading 
men at least, spared. And Samaria, by its position, was 
specially well fitted to resist a long siege. It covered the 
summit and the upper part.of a gently swelling, flat-topped 
hill, round which, on all sides, is a comparatively wide plain, 
perfeetly open, and surrounded, with the exception of an 
opening toward the plain of Sharon, by a circle of compara- 
tively lofty hills. Thus the besieger could only march to 
the assault in full view of the city, from whatever side he 
advanced ; and, as he attempted to ascend the slopes below 
the walls, he was exposed to the missiles of the defenders. A 
surprise was impossible; and the besiegers’ camp must have 
been nearly a mile from the city. Thus, when a sudden 
panic seized the host of Ben-hadad, they could fly without 
attracting notice from their foes, 

Hirtire anp Eeyrtian Kiyos.—The miraculous noises 
which the Syrians heard, led them to believe that the armies 
of Egypt and the Hittites had been engaged by Joram, and 
were hurrying to raise the siege. There are, in this passing 
expression, two slight touches which strikingly illustrate the 
minute accuracy of the Scripture narrative, and show that it 
could scarcely have been penned by any save a contemporary 
writer. We mark first the words “the kings of the Egyp- 
tians.”” Now, everywhere else in the Bible the king of Egypt 
is spoken of, the country being under a.single ruler. But it 
happens that this period, that of the twenty-second dynasty,’ 
is one on which the monuments throw little light. Still, the 
number of royal names which have been recently discovered 
proves that there were at this time many contemporary princes, 
either associated as deputies or ruling as semi-independent 
sovereigns over the different provinces of Egypt. New light 
has also been thrown, in the last few years, on the position 
and power of the Hittites at the same period. We find that 
the nation was a great confederacy under a number of petty 
kings, that its power extended over the whole of Syria north 
of Damascus, and over all the country between the Tigris and 
Euphrates north of Assyria. Its capitals were Carchemish 
on the Euphrates, and Hamath in Syria on the Orontes. The 
Hittites at this very period were the natural allies of Egypt 
against the growing power of Assyria, which actually did 
finally crush their nationality by the capture of Carchemish, 
B.C. 717. From the numerous inscriptions of Nineveh, wa 
now know that at this time the Hittites were a mighty peo- 
ple, spread over the north of Syria from Carchemish to 
Lebanon, and ¢hat they were distinguished among the nations 
for “ their swift chariots, their horses, and their engines of 
war.” Again and again do the inscriptions speak of their 
formidable chariots, those chariots with which they fought 
against Joshua at the battle of Merom, and for which, as his 
feudatories, Solomon provided horses, at a fixed price, out of 
Egypt. All these details of Hittite history have only lately 
been exhumed. Strangely, in the light of subsequent dis- 
coveries, reads the criticism of a living writer on the account 
of thesiegeof Samaria: “ Its unhistorical tone is too manifest 
nto allow of our easy belief in it. No Hittite kings can have 
compared in power with the king of Judah, the real and near 
ally who is not named at all. Nor is there a single mark of 
acquaintance with the contemporaneous history.” It is well 
to bear in mind what the so-called “higher criticism” has 
said before it had fresh light from ancient monuments, 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For the review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary—How many previous struggles with Ben- 
hadad? (1 Kings 20: 1, 22; 22:31.) How explain 2 Kings 
6: 23? To what extremity wes the capital reduced ? (2 Kings 





6 : 26-30.) The value of a shekel and size of a kab? How 
did Jeboram threaten Elisha? (2 Kings 6: 31-33.) Why? 


the earlier part of the siege, scraps of food would be thrown © 

















Sr yaaa (Anos 8 6) What folly? (Iam 
80: 

«1. What “word of the Lard” ‘should the king have heard 
at first? (Deut, 28 : 52-56.) Why does God permit such 
calamities? (Deut. 28 : 15.) Name similar national woes 
sent nowadays for such sins, When does God end them? 
(Iva. 55: 7; Jer. 12: 14-17; 36:7.) What was “this time”? 
(va. 5,12). Compare the “seah” and “kab.” What men- 
tion of the “seah” last quarter? (1 Kings 18:32) Why 
“in the gate”? Whatother use of the gate here mentioned? 
(v. 17.) 

2. What indicates the “eaptain’s” rank? He refers to 
what events? (Gen. 7:11; Exod. 16:4, Psa. 78: 19-24.) 
How were Elisha’s words accomplished? (vs. 17-20.) What 
kindof unbelief is wrong? (John 3: 19.) With whom does 
the Bible class unbelievers? (Rev. 21:8.) Repeat Christ’s 


jitdgment-(John 8: 24, 47.) Whatnational parallel? (Heb. | 


8: 16-19.) What hunger do all unbelievers suffer? (John 
6: 36.) 

3. Why “at the gate”? (Lev. 18:46; Nom. 5; 3; 2 Kings 
15:5; Luke17:12.) Who is too sick to be used by God? 
What connection between sitting still and dying? (Luke 15 : 
18; Eph. 5: 14.) 

4. Meaning of “fall unto”? What serious omission in 
much debatings? (Psa. 43:3; Heb. 11: 8.) 

5. What proof that no time was lost? (v.7.) Meaning of 
“uttermost”? (see Rev. Ver.) What parallel with our wor- 
ries? (v. 4; Matt. 6: 34.) 

6. What instances of similar interpositions? (2 Sam. 5: 24; 
2 Kings 19: 7, 35.) Answers to a disbelief in the possibility 
of such miracles? (Exod.4:11; Isa.50:2.) Whoand where 
were the Hittites? (Gen. 15: 20; Jésh.1:4.) Whatis known 
of their power? What king was in alliance with them? (1 
Kings 10 : 29.) 

7. Who are ‘liable to sols panics? (Lev. 26 : 27, 36; 
Job 15; 21; Psa. 68:5; Prov. 28:1; 2 Kings 6:17.) _ Ap- 
ply this to modern panics, Why did they leave their horses? 

8, ‘What use would you make of sudden wealth ?: 

9. What “punishment,” and why? What is the punish- 
ment when blessings are unshared? (Mark 10:24; Matt. 25: 
pee What of those who. “hold their peace” about the 

best “good tidings” ? (Isa, 61: 1; Luke 2: 10.) 

10, Office of the “ porter,” ? Why are the animals men- 
tioned before the tents? 

11. Whiy “ porters” here, and “ porter” in verse 10? How, 
Without leaving our post, may we pass good news on? 

12. What similar stratagem. used by Joshua ?. (Josh. 8 : 
8419.) “What other-man was frightened into thinking his 
enemies brave? (1 Kings 19: 14.) 

13. How five horses for two chariots? 

14. How does this answer fit the Good Tjdings? (John 
1: 46.) 

15. By what route did they return? Why? (v. 6.) 

16. What becomes of the goods of the wicked? (Job 27 : 
16, 17.) Of the promises of God? (2 Cor. 1 : 20.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Call out the golden texts for the last quarter as indicated. 
1, Who was besieging Samaria? 2, How great was the dis- 
tress of the Israelites? 3. What was Elisha’s prophecy? 4. 
How was the siege raised? (Use golden texts of dee boy! 22 
and March 22.) .5. Who discovered the deserted camp? (Feb- 
ruary 8.) 6. What happened to the doubting captain? (Jan- 
vary 4, March 15.) 7. The result of it all? (February 1, 
January 18.) 8. Hew do you come to have enough to eat? 
Golden text. : 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


The solidest thing in the universe for a believer to rest on, 
is a specific promise from God; yet there is nothing that 
tests the faith of a believer more really than God's unmis- 
takable promises. Many a promise of God seems to be im- 
possible of realization at the very time to which it evidently 
applies; and it requires strong faith to believe that God will 
surely do as he has said he will, 

That scoffing nobleman in Samaria was not the last, nor 
the greatest, doubter of God's promises in an hour of dark- 
ness and special trial. ‘Many a church-member, nowadays, 
in good and regular standing in his home church, has said to 
himself, when some seeming disaster was crushing out all his 
plans and hopes: “It is true that God says that ‘ail things 
work together for good to them that love God;’ but this 
thing cannot be working for good to me and mine.” And the 
average Christian of to-day would look upon a full bank 
account as a surer reliance for to-morrow’s board bills than 
God’s promise to the one who lives trustfully in his service : 
“ His bread shall be given him; his watersshall be sure.” 
Yet “ without faith it is impossible to please God;” and he 
who distrusts God because he cannot understand him, puts 
himself in the way of loss and harm as a consequence of 
unbelief. 4 

“ We walk by faith, not by sight ;” and he who insists on 
sight as better than faith cannot be a walker with God, or a 
gure walker in God’s service. “The darkest hour of the 
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to look hopefully for the coming light. 

This is one of the plain teachings of this lesson. And 
another is, that when we have gleams of the wonderful pro- 
visions of God’s grace, in the line of his promises, we have a 
duty of making known the good news to ethers; for if we do 
not, we shall as surely suffer because of our silence as others 


will suffer because of their unbelief. 


ADDED POINTS, 


It is well that we do not know just what is to happen to 
us te-morrow ; but it is also well for us to believe that God's 
best things for his dear ones are always before them. 

We do not know what would happen if .new windows were 
to be opened in the heavens; but we do know that with the 
present arrangement more blessings can come down to us 
than we are ready to receive. 

If there is just nothing that can be done, there is all the 
more reason for deing something. When our case seems past 
hope, then is the very time for taking large risks fearlessly. 

When a man is flying for his life, he gives little thought to 
his baggage. Yet there are those who, in time of spiritual 
danger, seem to think more of their baggage than their lives. 

How easy it is to explain matiers when we have only half 
the facts before us.. That king of Israel was not the last man 
to stop and show the reason for a thing he didn’t understand, 
before saying to his servants, Go and see what the facts are. 

God's word does prov@%o be true, in spite of all the reasons 
that are given in support of the claim that it is an absolute 
impossibility. 


- BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——————— 








{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay ypon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline te receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a.view to its notice in these pages) From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special! attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always weleomed by the Editor. } 


. EGYPTIAN HISTORY* 


Such brilliant and important rewards of exploration 
as have surprised the world within the last five or six 
years, in Egypt, naturally lead students and the general 
public to take up a systematic examination of the coun- 
try’s record. .Mr. F. C. H. Wendel’s new account of 
Egyptian history, in the well-known series of History 
Primers, is a résumé of the chief events in ancient Egypt ; 
and since it is within the compass of a hundred and 
fifty-eight small pages, it naturally offers little in the 
way of original research. When, however, on looking 
into this new account of the land of the Nile, one finds 
nothing whatever said about the finding of Pithom, or 
the recovery of Goshen, or the magnificent success at 
Pi-beseth (Bubastis), no litthe surprise is felt. The 
author gives as his excuse for leaving the exodus out of 
his account of Egypt: “This event does not properly 
belong to Egyptian history. It did not affect Egypt, 
however important it may have been to the Israelites.” 
Yet it would seem clear that the exodus was the real 
cause which brought the nineteenth dynasty to its end, 
which soon put the country under the power of a Syrian, 
and which entailed that period of anarchy often esti- 
mated at half a century in duration, from which Egypt 
was delivered by the rise of the twentieth dynasty. From 
his own words it is’ only too evident that Mr. Wendel’s 
real ground for the omission is that he believes the 
exodus to be a myth, and not historical at all,—from 
which it follows that he writes from the position of the 
mythical school in Germany, represented by Professor 
Eduard Mayer in his Geschichte des alten igyptens, whose 
system of approximate latest dates Mr. Wendel repro- 
duces, and Whose contention (in opposition to the teach- 
ing of Birch and Renouf in England, Brugsch in 
Germany, and De Rougé, Lenormant, and Maspero in 
France) that the religion of the Egyptians was polythe- 
istic, and that it developed no true monotheism prior to 
the heresy of Khu-en-aten, he re-echoes and strenuously 
emphasizes. In these respects the book conveys wrong 
impressions ; and its reading would lead a novice either 
to begin wrong or to incur the loss of unlearning at the 
next step. 

_From the frequency of the expression “we do not 
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knee, " in this little volume, it might be inferred rest 
the things the author is ignorant of might outnumber 
those he is informed. upon; while, regarding some things ~ 
he is positive of, certainly he has much still to gain.’ 
His statement that “the only traces of this temple [at 
Heliopolis] are two obelisks erected by Usertesen, one 

of which is still standing, while the other is fallen and 
in fragments,” would surely not have been made, or left” 
as it is, had he ever visited Egypt or written as an eye- 
witness; for it allows the reader to conceive of the 
second obelisk as lying upon the surface beside the first, 
which is not the case. Nothing is known about the. 
second or companion obelisk there, beyond the fact that 
such monuments were originally erected in pairs, and 
that there are some reports of Arabic writers now seven 
or eight centuries old. The fragments of the other-one 
may remain on the spot lying deep in the soil, or they 
may have been carried off and be faraway. Mr. Wendel 
would have us believe that horses were not used for riding 
in the time of Aahmes L; yet we know that a regular 
cavalry service was in full operation, as a branch of the 
army, shortly after, while, shortly before, the Hyksos 
must have ridden their horses over the Turanian steppes, 
and into the land of Egypt. He professes to confine 
himself to the monuments as far as possible, and, in the 
course of his remarks, states that Mer-en-Ptah died after. 
a shert reign of only eight years. This is contrary to the: 
witness of authorities both ancient and modern, at least 
one monument indicating that the reign of this king ran 
on to about twenty years more than eight. He asserts 
that the Hyksos sphinxes at Tanis “ have long since been 
proved to belong to another epoch in Egyptian history.” 
But the facts are quite otherwise ; Maspero has, indeed, 
questioned their Hyksos origin, and Erman has suggested 
a Heracleopolitan relationship, yet these thoughts were 
put forth as mere surmises, not proofs, and now the 
Bubastis portrait-statues have confirmed the Tanis 
sphinxes to be genuine shepherd iconographa. 

One of the worst mistakes in the volume is the at- 
tempted identification of the southern bounary of the 
land of Israel, that is to say, the “Nahal of Egypt,” 
with the canal of Seti I., connecting the Nile with the 
Red Sea. This canal was a true nahar, filled with river 
water, carried through « line of lakes which marked a 
prehistoric branch of the Nile; and thérefore it was a: 
natural water-way, merely reopened by King Seti. Be- 
sides, for the Egyptian canals the Bible employs the 
term yor-yortm, not nahal; and in Isaiah 87: 12 the 
Septuagint identifies the “stream of Egypt” with Rhi- 
nokorouron,—and the men who prepared the Septuagint 
were better acquainted with their own geography than is 
Mr. Wendel. The latter confounds Gezer with Gaza, by 
saying that Sheshengq I. captured for Solomon the city of 
Gaza, as a dowry for his daughter. He informs us that 
Josiah ruled thirty-nine years over the people of Jeru- 
salem; the biblical number isthirty-one. Also, in classical 
matters Mr. Wendell is, at times, no less incorrect. Among 
other things he explains how the Greeks had no letter g ; 
whereas most people know well enough that we get our 
q from the Romans, who took it from the early Greeks, 
who in turn obtained it from the Phenicians; and we 
have been shown quite recently how the letter g was 
empleyed by the Greeks of Naukratis in Egypt. 

As a primer, this little work possesses all the advan- 
tages and the faults of an epitome; it crowds the greatest 
number of facts into the smallest possible compass, and 
therefore it has very little to do with customs peculiar 
to high antiquity, or the romance of life under conditions 
so different from ours, or the bond of human sympathy 
which does, or ought to, exist between us and the men and 
women of ancient Egypt. For an attractive story, both 
the general reader and the beginner in the history of 
Egypt will still prefer Dr. Samuel Birch’s Egypt from 
the Earliest Times to B. C. 300. 





There is no necessity to multiply words in speaking 
of that rich treasury, new and old, of words new and old, 
Webster's International Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage. While it can no longer be unreservedly called, 
by any wise scholar, the best book of its class, in all par- 
ticulars, it is undoubtedly the best ten dollars’ worth of 
dictionary that is avsilable in England or America; and - 
this statement will probably remain true for years to 
come. Daily use since its issue, last October, has em- 
phasized its merits, and shown how few are its defects, 
It has, to be sure, left undone what it ought to have 
done (for instance, omitting so good a word as “ tire- 
less”), and it has done what it ought not to have doné 
(retaining and enlarging some accumulations useful in- 
themselves, but—to paraphrase Poe's line—having more’ 
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list). He would be a captious critic, however, who 
would spend time or space in hunting for the few flaws 
* of omission, commission, or doubtful judgment, in so 
rich and trustworthy a volume, which, in its present 
form, represents years of toil on the part of many Ameri- 
cum specialists. It is true that the Century Dictionary, 
when completed, will apparently contain some 50,000 or 
75,000 more words than this latest Webster, which it 
will also surpass—if that be a merit—in its cyclopsdic 
fulness of treatment of scientific and legal terms. The 
word-list of the New English Dictionary will be little 
less than twice as large, and vastly more comprehensive 
_ it historical citations of words and phrases. But neither 
of those noble, and as yet incomplete, works pretends to 
the handiness of this single-volume lexicon, while the 
cost. of the one or the other is five or ten times as great. 
The field of English lexicography is now so broad that 
a division of aim and of labor has become necessary on 
the part of students and expositors, Within the covers 
of the new Webster, however, one finds a wealth of 
information concerning the source, history, spelling, 
meaning, and use of all the chief words, and most of the 
minor words, in our language; the etymology, in par- 
tieular, has been much improved since Mahn’s work in 
the 1864 edition; the distinctly Websterian orthography 
is for the most part retained, but in no eccentric or 
extreme way; there is a commendable absence of the 
“pribbles and prabbles” of lexicography; of the col- 
- Jateral matter, the history of the English language, the 
dictionary of noted names of fiction, and the brief bio- 
graphical dictionary, are certainly well made in their 
present form ; the typography is good ; and the pictures, 
while much inferior to those in the Century Dictionary, 
are at least respectable. (12}9} inches, sheep, pp. 
xeviii, 2011. Springfield, Massachusetts: G, and C. Mer- 
tiam & Co. Price, $10.00.) 


Several writers in recent years have attempted a sys- 
tenmiatic arrangément of our Lord’s teachings, as recorded 
in the Gospels. The latest attempt is by a layman, who 
signs himself “C. W. L.,” and who entitles his compila- 
tion The Great Discourse. In an “ Apologia” prefixed 
to the book, he explains how he came to undertake the 
task. He found himself drifting*from Christian belief, 
wot through any well-defined disbelief, but through the 
general influence of our age’s atmosphere of distrust, 
and its tendency to a materialistic construction of life. 
Recoiling from this by a deeply implanted spiritual in- 


earnestness, and was led to see that the self-evidencing 
quality which our Lord’s sayings have to all who ap- 
proach them with a real desire to be helped by them, 
furnished “the way out” for him. His expectation was 
fully satisfied. He found those words to be indeed 
“spirit and life.” They discovered to him Christ as the 
Son of God, and the revealer of the true way of life and 
ot reconciliation. He found, in the light of this dis- 
covery, that the difficulties he had felt, as regards the 
miracles, the resurrection, and other portions of the 
external life of Christ, vanished entirely. The discov- 
ery of the God-Christ enabled him to understand the 
man-Christ, and made the story of the Gospels more 
wonderful and beautiful. In the hope that the same 
process may be helpful to others, he prints his topical 
arrangement of our Lord’s words, with these suggestions 
for study drawn from his own experience. He employs 
the Authorized Versioa as the most familiar to readers 
generally, and he indicates on the margin the exact 
source of every saying of our Lord. And where the 
report differs even slightly in two Gospels, he gives them 
both,—either together, or under different heads. Doubt- 
less the work will ts useful to people whose mental 
difficulties are of the same nature as its author’s. And 
others may find it advantageous to study our Lord’s 
words in this new setting, with related passeges brought 
into juxtaposition. But, in some instances, much is lost, 
and mistakes made easy, in taking a passage from its 
historic setting, and treating as a general statement of 
doctrine what was spoken to the special need of some 
individual discipie. (5}<11§ inches, pp. xxxi, 361. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


_ Im these days the mind of the Church is focusing itself 
on problems of sociology, and especially on the duties 
which in a Christian view are the complement of the 
rights of property. The Rev. George D. Herron roused 
interest and discussion by a paper on The Message of 
Jesus to Men of Wealth, which has been published with 
a brief introduction by the Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong. Mr. 
Herron writes with incisive vigor, contrasting the worldly 
ideal of a society founded on self-interest—from Cain, 


‘makers of “corners” in whent and pork—with the ides 


of self-sacrifice as the social foundation and 
exemplified by Christ. His writing is crisp and epi- 
grammatic, a style which has its temptations to over- 
statement, as when he says that selfishness “is the law 
by which the New England deacon chattels his money 
at a usurious and impoverishing rate of interest,—a deed 
which will not be obscured from the eyes of a just God 
by the endowment of a chair in a denominational col- 
lege.” Apart from the offensive fling at one especial 
class, who probably have very little’ to do with the 
matter of Western mortgages, and from ‘the insinuation 
that it is from usurers that our Eastern colleges derive 
their endowments, this statement ignores the complexity 
of the problem on which it touches, Is interest on farm 
mortgages higher than the security and the risk of the 
investment would warrant? If these loans have proven 
ruinous, is it not through the subsequent and unforeseen 
fall in the prices of farm produce? And have not East- 
ern capitalists ceased to loan money on Western farms 
since that fall occurred? (4}<64 inches, pp. 32. Chi- 
cago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 20 cents.) 


Still another collection of Stories from the Bible (from 
the Old Testament, together with one from the Macca- 
bees) has appeared; and it attracts attention at once 
because its author is the Rev. A. J. Church, who has 
been so successful in his popularization of tales from 
Homer, Virgil, and other classics. The present volume, 
which is to be accompanied by another, is well done; 
the writer closely follows the Scripture, either by direct 
utilization in verbal transfer, or by a close and reverent 
paraphrase. This method avoids the dangers of pious 
romancing, of imaginary and impertinent interpolation, 
and of cheap “ writing down” to the supposed level of 
children. The serious and probably helpful pages of 
the handsomely printed book are greatly disfigured by 
a series of ill-made reproductions of pictures by the Ger- 
man academical painter, Julius Schnorr. . His represen- 
tations of Bible scenes and characters are stiff, lifeless 
(however they may multiply scenes of “‘ action”), and 
unimaginative, while their representation of God the 
Father is thoroughly distasteful to most Protestants of 
an intelligent mind. It would have been far better had 
Mr. Church’chosen to illustrate this book by accurate 
reproductions of monuments, or of really great: works 
of art, as was so felicitously done in some of -his preced- 
ing books. (73>5} inches, cloth, pp. x, 283. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Naturally, the fresh light cast on Bible surroundings 
by the recent discoveries has produced a class of writers 
whose work is to digest and popularize the results 
reached by original investigators. One of the better 
writers of this class is the Rev. Dr. J. N. Fradenburgh, 
whose Fire from Strange Altars is published by the 
Methodist Book Concern. It is an account of the in- 
digenous religions of Syria and Egypt, with reference to 
the contrasts and the contacts of these with the Hebrew 
faith. Dr. Fradenburgh does not profess to be an origi- 
nal investigator, but he bas a generally accurate ac- 
quaintance with the writings of those who are. He is 
not in every case up to the latest knowledge, as when he 
insists on the Turanian character of the Sumero-Acca- 
dians of Babylonia and their language, although the 
best authorities now pronounce them to be Semites. 
(745 inches, pp. 324, with twenty-five illustrations. 
Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe; New York: Hunt 
and Eaton. Price, 90 cents.) 


It is true that the more important half of the contents 
of the two beautifully made volumes presenting The 
Journal of Sir Walter Scott has been printed or sum- 
marized in Lockhart’s famous life. But as Scott’s great- 
ness in the large and artistic portrayal of human life 
becomes more manifest and enduring with the passing 
years, it is fitting that his readers should possess, entire, 
this remarkable record of manly courage, indomitable 
literary industry, and gentle humanitarianism, at the 
time when the clouds of misfortune were sinking upon 
his aging head. As one reads or re-reads these diaries, 
the impression of the moral worth of the man—with all 
his limitations of personal ambition or political view—is 
even more potent than that given by his loving son-in- 
law, friend, and biographer. (2 vols., 96} inches, 
cloth, pp. ix, 416; v, 517. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $7.00.) 


The recent death, in a railway accident, of the scholarly 
young editor and translator, lends a pathetic interest to 
the beautiful volume which must remain his chief monu- 





“the first godless political economist,” down to the modern 


sake ibinoiniide. the “history of the Ioslandio dis» 
covery of America,” by Arthur Middleton Reeves. In~ 
ite phototype reproduction of saga manuscripts, its page- 
for-page translation thereof, and its scholarly and con- 
servative summary of what is really known concerning 
Norse voyages to America and the location of Wineland 
or Vinland, the book is an honest and lastingly valyable 
piece of work. As regards the most discussed point, Mr. 
Reeves did not believe that the Scandinavian sailors of 
1000 A. D. ever set foot in New England. (Cloth, pp. 
vi, 205. New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $11.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Catholic contributions to the study of the gospel story 
have not been so ample in recent literature as those by 
‘Protestants, In England, Father Coleridge has pub- 
lished a series of studies in several volumes, In France, 
Pére Didon, the Dominican, has published a life of Christ 
in two large volumes, which is based on a personal study 
of the scene of the story, and of much of the literature, 
ancient and modern. Father Didon is a man of lively 
feelings, vigorous imagination, good literary powers, and 
his book may be useful to Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics from the living interest he shows in the gospel 
story. But the Roman Catholic habit of excessive 
reverence for tradition detracts much from the value of 
his work, as, for instance, in the identification of Scrip- 
ture localities. 








The last issue of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library 
tor 1890 was Division I, Volume II., of Schiirer’s His- 
tory of the Jewish People, being the forty-third volume of 
the new series. A preliminary note gives some interest- 
ing data concerning this well-known and useful library. 
It was begun in 1846, and four volumes a year have 
regularly appeared from the start, making one hundred 
and eighty in all, each bearing the imprint of the same 
firm, wich was founded in 1821 by the uncle of the 
present senior partner, who now transfers his interest to 
hisson. The elder of thé living Clarks has supervised 
the issue of the entire series for the long period of forty- 
five years. Hereafter it will be found more convenient 
for the firm not to be bound by the four-volume-a-year 
principle, but a less frequent, or less periodical, issue 
will insure even greater worth, The freshest announce- 


fessor J, A. Paterson, of Professor Herman Schultz’s 
Old Testament Theology. k 
The first merit to strike the eye of the reader of the 
series of Haverford College Studies is the admirable 
typography (from the Cambridge, England, University 
Press), which is entirely unequaled in similar series of 
pamphlets issued by the faculties of other American col- 
leges. The contents, in painstaking and thorough schol- 
arship, are well worthy of their beautiful polyglot type 
or mathematical figures. Number 4 contains various 
astronomical, mathematical, and philologica} papers, in- 
cluding a translation, by Seth K. Gifford, of The Acts of 
the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas, and a minutely 
careful catalogue, by Professor Dr. Robert W. Rogers, of 
the valuable Harris- Wood collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts at Haverford. Number 5 is a thorough monograph 
(which the author, with characteristic modesty, calls a 
“preliminary study ”) of The Diatessaron of Tatian, by 
Professor Dr. J. Rendel Harris. The Studies cost $1.00 
each, and may be obfained of the secretary of Haverford 
College, Haverford College Post-office, Pennsylvania. 
Numerous publishers, American and foreign, continue 
to proffer Eastertide remembrancers, cheap and costly, 
and of varying degrees of taste. The cards and booklets 
of the leading American house in this line of work— 
L. Prang & Co., Boston—are, on the whole, as dainty 
and pleasing, in idea and decoration, as any coming from 
transatlantic lithographers. One of the most noticeable 
of the Prang issues for the forthcoming Easter season is 
a satin sachet-bag, delicately adgrned with lilies, and 
appropriately, but‘not overpoweritgly, scented, also hav- 
ing a fit stanza, printed in type that imitates brush-work. 
Others, less elaborate, are an uncommonly dainty book- 
let of Easter Music, which would be more praiseworthy 
if the music were better, and if the tying-ribbon allowed 
it to lie open on the piano; An Easter Greeting, verses 
by Neale, with pretty reproductions of little water-color 
landscapes; and a large card with Easter lilies and 
Revelation 5: 18. Less limited to the season, and appro- 
priate for presentation in the springtime, are Whittier’s 
The Mayflower, and A Bunch of Daffodils, verses by 
Herrick and Wordsworth, both illustrated by F. Schuy- 








ment: The Finding of Wineland the Good; or, in the 





ler Matthews. As usual, the flower-painting is better 
than the figure-drawing. 
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ment for the library is an authorized translation, by Pro-. 
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‘BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


: A correct statement of the cireulction of The 


Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 


such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he | — 


may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 


earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with % 


the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate useful in all 
forms of dyspepsia. 


Send for Rev. Dr. Thomas’s programs of 
summer travel to Russia, Italy, etc. 1606 
Wallace Street, Philadelphia, 


“ After a man has read all the commenda- 
tory notices of The Century Dictionary, let 
him send 10 cents to The Century Co., New 
York, for a prospectus and specimen pages, 
and -he will wake up to the fact, as I did, that 
he had had no previous conception of its 
merits.” —Rev.-G. C. Spencer, Brooklyn, 


The Voice.—Those who overtax the voice 
in singing or public speaking will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” exceedingly 
useful, enabling’ them to endure more than 
ordinary exertion with comparative ease, 
while they render articulation clear. For 
throat diseases and coughs they are a shmple 
yet effective remedy. Containing nothing 
injurious, they may be used as often as re- 
quired, aid will not disorder the stomach like 
cough syrups and balsams. For forty years 
they have been recommended by physicians, 
and widely used, being known all over the 
world as one of the few staple cough remedies, 
Sold only in boxes. 


FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


By Professor James O. Murray, of 
Princeton, $1.25. 

Dr. Wayland was not only a most-distin- 
guished Baptist, bui one of the great edu- 
cators, great preachers, apd great men, of 
America. This book, by one of his pupils 
should be read by all who can appreciate 80 
noble a character, 


As itis in Heaven. 

By Lucy Larcom. 16mo. $1.00, 

A timely book for Easter, containing re- 
flections on the future life, reflections 80 
fresh and devout that they will appeal 


with peculiar charm to all serious-minded 
readers. 


Easter Gleams. 


Charming Easter Poems, by Lucy. 


Larocom. 75 cents, An excellent 
Easter gift. 


The Epic of the Inner 

Life. 
at a New Translation of the Book 
with an Introductory Study and 


Notes, By Joun F. Genune, Pro- 
fessor in Amherst College. $1. 26. 
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receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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‘By GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Three practical articles by a well knowh 


teacher. See February, March 
and April numbers of The 


Ladies Home 


a “ 
eevee e ee tune 


The April seik Hiaster number—will 
% -be one of the finest 
we have ever issued. 


We offer February, March and April, 3 MONTHS, 
to any address on receipt of ONLY 25 CENTS. 
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CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fe ae ee SS SSSA IS 


NEW MUSIC BOOK! 


Set ee Gee er ee ee On ee ee See ee 
ESCHER’S NEW BOOK, 


“OUR HEART'S DE DELIGHT 1 of, Sweet Melodies of the Past and Present,” 


being # compilation of vocal and instrumental music, adapted to piano and organ. The work will eR 
the best and most popular selections of the renowned authors of this and foreign countries. 38 full-page 
ts of fameus vocalisis, instrumentalists, and composers, Nearly 450 
pages, Size, 10x12 imches. Durably bound in cloth, stamped with appropriate design. This work is 
especially intended for musicians who desire a variety of choice pieces, Contains plenty for the 
beginner, and a goo! supply for the experienced. 

Advance cash orders, sent before April 15, will be taken for $1.50. Advance cash orders received after 
April 15,and before May 1, will be taken at @2.00. Books ordered at above rates will be mailed direct to 
purchasers on the day the book 1s issued, May 1. Retail price,on and after May 1, will be $2.50, with mo 
discounts, and can be obtained only through us. Send your order now, and smve $1.00. Send it next 
month, and save 50 cents. Have your friends order with you. Over 4,000 advance orders already 
reseived, We guarantee satisfaction, and refer you to Dun’s or Bra ag for our responsibility. 
Send money by post-office order. Postage stampsacceptable, Address, 

H. J. SMITH & CO., Publishers, 224-236 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 
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The Sobelarie Mt May ‘ Hine. 48 ps 82 month! publicetion, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; It embodies a new idea in Sunday. 
sehool literature, Oo i cnaeeie aloe nee apn weleome, Gu <n RS sy, Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for Sve or mone Septet, in 6 pas Gat ugh oli por mente, or ve Cents per year. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued q 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunda: ee ee In n the preparation ofthis quart the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple ae, itn prepared De a abilis Undertake, rather than a com) ted 
ones which he 8 skilled worker at lesson- is cheaper, poren, 
Lesson Leaves, ens edasems, one cach uarter 
cents each per year } neg an cupaad & package to per q } four 
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ASA HULL’S 


New Sunday-school Singing Book, 
ENTITLED THE 


JEWELED CROWN, 


Is NOW READY. 
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THE MASTER'S PRAISE. 


By Revs. E. S. Lorenz and Is. Baltzell, 


The best Sabbath-school book ever pub- 
lished, in mechanical as well as musical cone 
struction. 176 pages, BOUND IN 
Sample copy, 35 cents, Address, 


W. J. SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free; 
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FOR THE TEETH. 





AN N 
Deliciously Flavored. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS, .. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS.) 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Heyt’s German Cologne. 











‘The Cod 


That Helps to Relieve 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 





For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors. 


Invalids meed no longer dread to take 
that great remedy for a. ame, and 
threatening conghs,—Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. As 

repared by Dr. Wilbor, it is robbed of the nauseating 

ite, and also embodies a preparation of the Phos. 
ving nature the very article required to aid 
pe heal ing ng qualiese = of the &. and to re-create where 
It also forms a remarkable 
po ie, abe eon will cause weak nome debilitated persons to 
become strong and robust. It should bé kept in every 
farmily for instant use on the first appearance of 
coughsor irritation ofthe lungs. Manufactured only by 
A. B, Wilbor, evenness Boston. Sold by all druggists, 
FILLED 


GOLDEN: 


HUNTING CASE 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
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AND SODA. 
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R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND ae OF 
infants of birth humor, for allay ang irene, 

tation, and inflammation, for for checkin the 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, 

EDICATED TOILET SoaP is oe riceless. 

It keeps the pores n, the oil and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an out on for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retain 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason 0: 
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its antiseptic ve ee aoe. it nen — unwholesome 
influences of impure air 

For rvin: qt hod "wea “peanti the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and -like 


transparency to the complexion and hands, no 
roduct of recent science can possibly equal the 
ITICURA MEDICATED TOILET SoaP 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c, Prepared by the 
coe S DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 


e oo for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
BABY’ es > Skin and Scalp preserved and — 
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R ONE DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to = in the 
States, all the following es carefully 
pack in a neat box: 
One two ounce bottle of Pure Ma meer ong 2 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. } 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.................. 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice... “as 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented... peteee 
One cake of Vaseline Soa’ 
One two-ounce bottle of 
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Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
} Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco-_ 
nomical, costing less than one : 

cent a cup. Itis delicious, nour- ‘ 

ishing, strengthening, EasILy ‘ 
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» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


wa Houren's Cocoa 


: *« Best & Goes Farthest.” : 


$ Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [6s 

















as well as for persons in health. 
‘Bold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Perfect Letter _ Copying n 


known and used all ane ree 
fea ined. Use seany copring-ink. tee $1.00. 


Every Good 


WORTH REPEATING. 
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WISHING. 
[By Sarah J. Cornwall.) 


I wish, and yet I dare not wish 
For something that might be ; 

I wish, but all in vain my wish, 
It will not come to me. 


I wish, but always keep my wish 
Deep buried in my heart ; 

The hidden secret of that wish 
I will to none impart. 


I wish, oh that I could not wish! 
For wishing leaves a sting; 

Oh! who would think a simple wish 
A heert with grief could wring ? 


I wish—I must not, will not wish; 
God’s child, there is no need 

That I should murmur in a wish, 
At what his love decreed. 


I wish—I will not, do not wish ; 
I yield me to his care ; : 
Hereafter let my every wish 
Be ch into a prayer. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD 
HYMN. 


| Walter C. Smith, in The Critical Review.] 


What is it that makes a song to be a 
song, and 4hymn to beahymn? What 
is that subtle something which differen- 
tiates them from other verses, so that we 
almost instinctively take to singing some 
poems, while others we only read? It is 
not the mere rhythm that gives them this 
character (though doubtless that may have 
something to do with it), for two sets.of 
verses may have exactly the same rhymes 
and cadences, and the one set shall ding 
themselves naturally, while the other will 
hardly submit to any musical expression. 
Nor may we affirm that the former are 
more strictly poetical than the latter, and 
consequently raise the mind into higher 
and happier strains, On the contrary, there 
are verses, we believe, in all languages, 
—certainly there are in our English 
tongue,—which are distinguished at once 
by a finer idealism and a richer imagery 
than any of our songs or hymns, and 
though they possess the very ‘hig be 
poetic qualities; they are only to be read, 
and one would never think of singing 
them, 

Wordsworth’s “ Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality” is absolutely gorgeous 
alike in its poetic thought and diction; 
but it is not a hymn, and it could hardly 
be set to music, or seize on the ear of the 
pore if it were, as a hymn should always 

Not a few of our very best songs, on 
the other hand, have little or nothing of 
the grace of poetic expression, and many 
hymns are even marred by turns of ex- 
pression which add to their beauty, but 
injure theirsimpficity. Hence our highest 
poets, men with “imagination all com- 
pact,” have often failed in this kind of 
composition, while others, who had little 
or no poetry in them, have yet written 
thoroug ghly pe popular songs, and hymns 
that laid hold on the hearts of all Chris- 
tian people. Milton, with all the splen- 
dor of his genius, has contributed prac- 
tically nothing to our English antiphone, 
while “‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” s sprang 
living out of the hard, dry soil of # bitter 
controversialist, to whom otherwise we 
should never have ascribed any poetic 


gift at all. 
Stran nger still, the power of song-writ- 
ing and that of hymn-writing do not 


necessarily go together. Apparently, one 
may have’ the one in singular perfec- 
tion, and yet fail in the other. There is 
hardly a more exquisite song-writer in 
our language than the Baroness Nairn 
was, The humor of ‘ The Laird o’ Cock- 
en,” the pathos of “The Land o’ the 
al,” and the tender yearning of “ Will 
ye no come back agai?” bear sufficient 
witness to her rare and varied gifts. Yet 
when her bright youthful genius ripened 
into a devout and beautiful piety, her 
hymns show almost nothing of the ex- 
quisite quality which so distinguished her 
songs. Some may be disposed to blame 
her theological opinions for this failure, 
and to say that a somewhat narrow evan- 
gelicalism could hardly produce hymns of 
a kind to seize on the heart of the whole 
Church. But her early songs were about 
as much dominated by her political ideas 
as her later poems were by her theological 
convictions; and those songs are dear to 
many who have. no coeeathy at all with 
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hardly touch. the heart of those who 
are quite at one with bere views. 
Moreover, it is certain that the ~ 
body of our English hymns—and 
especially which go deepest into our 
nature, and most perfectly express our 
religious thought and feeling—came from 
the most pronounced tvangelicalism of the 
churches, and are often saturated with its 
characteristic ideas. Cowper, the Wes- 
leys, Newton, James Montgomery, Top- 
lady, Miss Elliott, and Horatius Bonar, 
all belonged to that party, and have en- 
riched our hymnology far more than 
Keble, e ewman, and Heber, and 
Lyte, and Palmer, excellent as much of 
their work assuredly is. One might have 
been disposed to think that Gnristion 
hymns, being forall men and all times, 
would necessarily rise above particular 
schools of opinion, and that they would 
fail in their higher aim just in proportion 
as they took shape from special. dogmatic 
views rather than from universal religious 
feelings. And, no doubt, many of them 
are more or less marred by the obtrusion of 
theological formule into the domain of 
poetry.. Yet, on the other hand, some of 
those which are most universally cherished, 
like “Rock of Ages” and “Just as I am, ” 
are fashioned on the most stringent lines of 
evangelicalism, and could not have grown 
on any other soil. - Our best hymns are not 
merely incidentally the product of that 
school, but they are, in a great measure, 
the expression of ‘their rg kg 9 
views of religious truth and lile, nd 
yet they commend themselves to all the 
schools and to all the churches, except 
erhaps the Roman, as the most broadly 
uman utterances of the Divine idea of 
raise, with the exception of the Hebrew 
alter, and in parts, at least, some of the 
old Latin hymns. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 








This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
pa of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
— of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
ool or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: ‘' This book is not the work ot 
a theorist. The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experiénce. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. There is as much 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this bogk and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. He respects the individuality of 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
important as more positive means, The spirit of the book throughout is 
beautiful and helpful. It is really a volume for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, size 7345 % inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Canvassers wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PustisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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A Model Superintendent. 


A diodal Daperiveondent ” shows how a good 

study; with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars; among the records; at special ser- 
vices. It is a sketeh of the life and work of Hen 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun 
fine steel portrait of Mr, Haven. Price, $1.00, For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publisher. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. | From The New York Observer. 
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